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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

On  the  morning  that  followed  this  memorable 
night,  our  personages  seemed  to  ehange  characters. 
Huel  sat  down  liefore  the  relics  of  the  hut  —  three 
or  four  strings  dangling,  and  a  pieee  of  network 
waring  —  and  eyed  them  with  shame,  regret,  and 
humiliation.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  bis  self- 
reproaches  that  he  did  not  hear  a  light  footstep, 
and  Helen  Rolleston  stood  near  him  a  moment  or 
two,  and  watched  the  play  of  his  countenance  with 
a  very  inquisitive  anil  kindly  light  in  her  own  eyes. 

•‘Never  mind,”  said  she,  soothingly. 

Hazel  started  at  the  music. 

“Never  mind  your  house  Ireing  blown  to  atoms, 
and  mine  has  stoml  ?  "  said  he,  half  reproachfully. 

“You  took  too  much  pains  with  mine.” 

“I  will  take  a  gniat  deal  more  with  the  ne.xt.” 

“I  hope  not.  But  I  want  you  to  come  and  look 
at  the  havoc.  It  is  terrible ;  and  yet  so  grand." 
And  thus  she  drew  him  away  from  the  sight  that 
caused  his  pain. 

They  entered  the  wood  b}'  a  path  Hazel  had  cut 
from  Uie  seashore,  and  viewed  the  devastation  in 
Terrapin  woo<l.  Prostrate  trees  lay  .across  one 
another  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  in  the  strangest 
positions;  and  their  glorious  plumi.^  swept  the  earth. 
“  Come,”  said  she,  “  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  poor 
trees,  but  not  for  us.  See,  the  pbace  is  strewed  with 
treasures.  Here  is  a  tree  full  of  fans  all  ready 
made.  And  what  is  that  ?  A  horse’s  tail  prowing 
on  a  cocoa-tree !  and  a  long  one  too !  that  wdl  make 
ropes  lor  you,  and  thread  for  me.  .Mi,  and  hei-e  is 
a  cabbage.  Poor  Mr.  Welch !  Well,  lor  one  thing, 
you  need  never  saw  nor  climb  any  more.  See  the 
advantages  of  a  hurricane.” 

From  the  wood  she  took  him  to  the  shore,  and 
there  they  found  many  bjrds  lying  dead ;  and  Hazel 
picked  up  several  that  he  had  read  of  as  gooil  to 
eat.  For  certain  signs  had  convinced  him  liis  fair 
and  delicate  companion  was  carnivora,  and  must  be 
nourished  accordingly.  Seeing  him  so  euiployeil, 
she  asked  him  archly  whether  he  was  iM'ginning  to 
see  the  comforts  of  a  hurricane.  “  Not  yet,”  said 
he ;  “  the  account  is  far  from  even.” 


“  Then  come  to  where  the  rock  was  blown  down.” 
She  led  the  way  gayly  across  the  sands  to  a  point 
where  an  overhanging  crag  had  fallen,  with  two 
trees,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  and  plants  that  grew 
above  it.  But,  when  they  got  nearer,  she  became 
suddenly  grave,  and  stood  stnl.  The  mass  had  fal¬ 
len  ujsin  a  sheltered  place,  where  seals  were  hiding 
from  the  wind,  and  had  buried  several ;  for  two  or 
three  limbs  were  sticking  out,  of  victims  overwhelmed 
in  the  ruin ;  and  a  magnificent  se.a-lion  lay  clear  of 
the  smaller  nibbish,  but  quite  dead.  The  cause 
was  not  far  to  seek :  a  ton  of  hard  rock  had  struck 
him,  and  then  ploughed  up  the  sand  in  a  deep 
furrow,  and  now  rested  within  a  yard  or  two  of  th% 
animal,  whose  back  it  had  broken.  Hazel  went  up 
to  the  creature  and  looked  at  it:  then  he  came  to 
Helen ;  she  was  standing  aloof.  “  Poor  bugbear,” 
said  he.  “  Come  away :  it  is  an  ugly  sight  for 
you.” 

“O  yes,”  said  Helen.  Then,  as  they  returned, 
“  Does  not  that  reconcile  you  to  the  loss  of  a  hut  ? 
We  .arc  not  blown  away  nor  crushed.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Hazel ;  “  but  suppose  your 
health  should  suffer  from  the  exposure  to  such  fear¬ 
ful  weather.  So  unlucky !  so  cruel !  just  as  you 
weni  beginning  to  get  stronger.” 

“I  am  all  the  better  for  i^.  Shall  I  tell  you? 
excitement  is  a  good  thing ;  not  too  often,  of  course ; 
but  now  and  then ;  and  when  we  are  in  the  humor 
for  it,  it  is  meat  and  drink,  and  medicine  to  ns.” 

“  What !  to  a  delicate  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  ‘  to  a  delicate  young  lady.’  Last  night  has 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  It  has  shaken  me  out  of 
myself.  I  am  in  lietter  health  and  spirits.  Of 
course  I  am  very  sorry  the  hut  is  blown  down, — 
because  you  took  so  much  trouble  to  build  it :  but, 
on  my  own  account,  I  really  don’t  care  a  straw.* 
Find  me  some  comer  to  nestle  in  at  night,  and  all 
day  I  mean  to  be  about,  and  busy  as  a  bee,  helping 
you,  and  —  Breakfast !  breakfast !  O,  how  hungry 
I  am.”  And  this  spirited  girl  led  the  way  to  the 
Iioat  with  a  briskness  and  a  vigor  that  charmed  and 
astonished  him. 

Sourent  femme  varie. 

This  gracious  behavior  did  not  blind  Hazel  to  the 
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serious  character  of  the  situation,  and  all  breakfast 
time  he  was  thinking  and  thinking;,  and  often  kept 
a  morsel  in  his  mouth,  and  foi^t  to  eat  it  for  sevem 
seconds,  he  was  so  anxious  and  puzzled.  At  last, 
he  said,  “  I  know  a  Large  hollow  tree  with  apertures. 
If  I  were  to  close  them  all  but  one,  and  keep  that 
for  the  door  ?  !No :  trees  have  betrayed  me ;  1 11 
never  trust  another  tree  with  you.  Stay;  I  know  — 
I  know  —  a  cavern.  He  uttered  the  verb  rather 
loudly,  but  the  substantive  with  a  sudden  feebleness 
of  intonation  that  was  amusing.  His  timidity  was 
superfluous ;  if  he  had  said  he  knew  “  a  bank  where¬ 
on  the  wild  thyme  ^ows,”  the  suggestion  would 
have  been  well  received  that  morning. 

“  A  cavern !  ”  csied  Helen.  “  It  has  alwap  been 
the  dream  of  my  life  to  live  in  a  cavern.” 

Hazel  brightened  up.  But  the  ne.xt  moment  he 
^clouded  again.  “But  I  forgot.  It  will  not  do: 
there  is  a  stiring  running  right  through  it ;  it  comes 
down  ne.arly  perpendicular,  through  a  channel  it 
has  bored,  or  enlarged ;  and  splashes  on  the  floor.” 

“  How  convenient !  ”  said  Helen ;  “  now  I  shall 
have  a  bath  in  my  room,  instead  of  having  to  go 
miles  for  it.  By  the  by,  now  you  h.ave  invented 
the  shower-bath,  please  discover  Soap.  Not  that 
one  really  wants  any  in  this  island;  for  there  is 
no  dust,  and  the  very  air  seems  purifying.  But 
who  can  shako  off  the  prejudices  of  early  educa¬ 
tion?” 

Hazel  said,  “  Now  I  ’ll  laugh  as  much  as  you  like, , 
when  once  this  care  off  my  mind.” 

He  non  ofi'  to  the  cavern,  and  found  it  spacious 
and  safe ;  but  the  spring  was  falling  in  great  force, 
and  the  rooC  of  the  cave  glistening  with  luoisture. 
It  looked  a  hopeless  case.  But  if  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  Invention,  surely  Love  is  the  father.  He 
mounted  to  the  rock  above,  and  found  the  s|)ot 
lahere  the  spring  sucVlenly  descended  into  the  earth 
with  the  loudest  gui;gle  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  gurgle 
of  defiance.  Nothing' w.is  to  be  done  there.  But 
he  traced  it  upwards  a  little  way,  and  found  a  place 
where  it  ran  beside  a  deep  decline.  “  Aha,  iny 
friend ! "  said  he.  He  got  his  spade,  and  with  some 
hours’  hard  work  dug  it  a  fresh  channel,  and  carried 
it  away  entirely'  from  its  course.  He  returned  to 
the  cavern.  \V  ater  was  dripping  very  fast ;  but, 
on  looking  up,  be  could  see  the  light  oi  day  twink¬ 
ling  at  the  top  of  the  spiral  watercourse  he  had 
robbed  of  its  suj)ply.  Then  he  conceived  a  tridy 
original  idea :  why  not  turn  his  empty  watercourse 
into  a  chimney,  and  so  give  to  one  element  what  be 
had  taken  from  another  ?  He  had  no  time  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  just  then,  fur  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  one  of  those  dead 
animals,  flo  he  left  the  funnel  to  drip,  that  being  a 
process  he  had  no  means  of  expediting,  and  moored 
the  sea-lio'i  to  the  very  rock  that  had  kille<l  him, 
aad  was  proceeding  to  dig  out  the  seals,  when  a 
voice  he  never  could  hear  without  a  thrill,  summoned 
him  to  dinner. 

..It  was  a  plentiful  repast,  and  included  roast 
pintado  and  cabbage-pahu.  Helen  Rolleston  in¬ 
formed  him  during  dinner  that  he  would  no  longer 
be  ^owed  to  monopidize  the  labor  attend.ont  u|)on 
their  condition. 

“  No,”  said  she,  “  yon  are  always  working  for  me, 
and  I  shall  work  for  you.  Cooking  and  washing 
^  a  woman’s  woih,  not  a  man’s ;  and  so  are  plait- 
and  netting.” 

^  healthy  resolution  once  formed  was  adhered 
to  with  a  constancy  that  belonged  to  the  girl’s  char¬ 
acter.  The  roof  of  the  ruined  hut  came  adMre  in 


the  bay  that  evening,  and  was  fastened  over  the 
boat.  Hazel  lighted  a  bonfire  in  the  cavern,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  the  smoke 
issue  above.  But  he  would  not  let  Miss  lloUeston 
occupy  it  yet.  He  shifted  her  things  to  the  boat, 
.and  slept  in  the  cave  himself.  However,  he  lost  no 
time  in  laying  down  a  great  hearth,  and  built  a  fire, 
place  and  chimney  in  the  cave.  The  chimney  went 
up  to  the  hole  in  the  arch  of  the  cave  ;  then  e.ame 
the  stone  ftinnel,  stolen  Irom  Nature;  and  above, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cliff,  came  the  chimnev- 
pot.  Thus,  the  chimney  acted  like  a  German 
stove :  it  stood  in  the  centre,  and  soon  made  the 
cavern  very  dry  and  warm,  and  a  fine  retreat  dur¬ 
ing  the  rains.  AVhen  it  was  ready  for  occupation, 
Helen  said  .she  would  sail  to  it :  she  wouhl  not  go 
by  land ;  that  was  too  tame  for  her.  Hazel  had 
only  to  comply  with  her  humor,  and  at  high  water 
they  got  into  the  boat,  and  went  down  the  river 
into  the  sea  with  a  rush  that  majle  Helen  wince. 
He  soon  rowed  her  across  the  bay  to  <a  point  distant 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  cavern,  and  in¬ 
stalled  her.  But  he  never  returned  to  the  river; 
it  was  an  inconvenient  jdace  to  make  excursions 
from  ;  and,  besides,  all  his  work  was  now  either  in 
or  about  the  cavern ;  and  that  convenient  hurri- 
('ane,  as  Helen  called  it,  not  only  made  him  a 
builder  again  ;  it  also  made  him  a  currier,  a  soap¬ 
boiler,  and  a  salter.  So  they  drew  the  boat  jott 
above  high-water  mark  in  a  sheltered  nook,  and  he 
set  up  his  arsenal  ashore. 

In  this  situation,  day  glided  by  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  in  vigorous  occupations,  bright¬ 
ened  by  social  iutereourse,  and  in  some  degree  by 
the  beauty  and  the  friendship  of  the  animaLs.  Of 
all  this  industry  we  can  only  afford  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary.  Hazel  fixed  two  uprights  at  each  side  of 
the  cavern’s  mouth,  and  connected  each  pair  by  a 
beam;  a  netting  laid  on  these,  and  covered  with 
gigantic  leaves  from  the  prostrate  palms,  made  a 
sullicient  roof  in  this  sheltered  sjiot.  On  this  ter- 
i-ace  they  could  sit  even  in  the  rain,  and  view  tlie 
sea.  Helen  cooked  in  the  cave,  but  serveil  dinner 
up  on  this  beautiful  terrace.  So  now  she  had  a  But 
and  a  Bun,  as  the  Scotch  say.  He  got  a  hogshead 
of  oil  from  the  sea-lion ;  and  so  the  cave  w.os  al¬ 
ways  lighted  now,  and  tiiat  was  a  great  comfort, 
and  gave  them  more  hours  of  in-door  employraent 
and  conversation.  The  poor  bugbear  really  bright¬ 
ened  their  existence.  Of  the  same  oil,  boiled  down 
and  mixed  with  wood -ashes,  he  made  soap,  to 
Helen's  great  delight.  The  hide  of  this  animal 
was  so  thick  he  could  do  nothing  with  it  but  cut  off 
pieces  to  make  the  soles  of  shoes  if  required.  But 
the  seals  were  niiseellaneous  treasures ;  he  contrived 
with  guano  and  aromatics  to  curry  their  skins ;  of 
their  bladders  lie  made  vile  parchment,  and  of  their 
entrails  gut,  catgut,  and  twine,  beyond  compare. 
He  salted  two  cubs,  and  laid  up  the  rest  in  store, 
by  enclosing  large  pieces  in  clay.  When  these 
were  to  be  used,  the  clay  was  just  put  into  hot  em- 
liers  for  some  hours,  then  broken,  and  the  meat 
eaten  with  all  its  juices  preserved. 

Helen  cooked  and  washed,  and  manufactured 
salt ;  and  collected  quite  a  store  of  wild  cotton, 
though  it  grew  very  ^aringly,  and  it  cost  her  hours 
to  find  a  few  pods.  But  in  hunting  fur  it  she  found 
other  things,  —  health  for  one.  After  sunset  she 
was  generally  employed  a  couple  of  hours  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  occupy  the  fair  in  every  situation  of  life. 
She  made  herself  a  sealskin  jacket  and  pork-pie 
hat.  She  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  man’s  cap  of  se.al-sain 
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with  a  point.  But  her  great  work  was  with  the  I 
cotton,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  1 

However,  for  two  hours  after  sunset,  no  more 
(they  rose  at  peep  of  day),  her  physician  allowed 
her  to  sit  and  work ;  which  she  did,  and  often 
tmiled,  while  he  sat  by  and  discoursed  to  her  of  all 
the  things  he  had  read,*  and  surprised  himself  by 
the  strength  and  activity  of  his  memory.  He  attrib- 
'  uted  it  partly  to  the  adr  of  the  island.  Nor  were 
;  his  fingers  idle  even  at  night.  He  had  tools  to 
I  sharpen  for  the  morrow,  glass  to  make  and  polish 
i  oat  of  a  laminated  crystal  he  had  found.  And  then 
the  hurricane  hiul  blown  away,  amongst  many  prop¬ 
erties,  his  map;  so  he  had  to  make  another  with 
similar  materials.  He  completed  the  map  in  due 
course,  and  gave  it  to  Helen.  It  was  open  to  the 
'  same  strictures  she  had  passed  on  the  other.  Hazel 
;  was  no  chartc^apber.  Yet  this  time  she  had  noth- 
'  ing  but  praise  for  it.  How  was  that  ? 

Relieved  of  other  immediate  cares.  Hazel’s  mind 
had  time  to  dwell  upon  the  problem  Helen  had  set 
him;  and  one  fine  day  a  conviction  struck  him  that 
he  had  taken  a  narrow  and  puerile  view  of  it,  and 
that,  after  all,  there  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
some  way  to  attract  ships  from  a  distance.  Pos- 
I  sessed  with  this  thought,  he  went  up  to  Telegraph 
'  Point,  abstracted  his  mind  from  all  external  objects, 

I  and  fixe<l  it  on  this  idea,  —  but  came  down  as  he 
I  went  He  descendmi  by  some  steps  he  had  cut  zig- 
j  zag  for  Helen’s  use,  and  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
'  lira  step,  —  whoo  —  whirr  —  whizz  —  came  nine 
docks,  cooling  his  head,  they  whizzed  so  close ;  and 
made  right  for  the  ll^;oons. 

“  Hum  1  ”  thought  Hazel ;  “  I  never  see  you 
docks  fly  in  any  other  direction  but  that.” 

This  speculation  rankled  in  him  all  night,  and  he 
(okl  Helen  he  s'oould  reconnoitre  at  daybreak,  but 
diould  not  take  her,  as  there  might  bo  snakes.  He 
made  the  boat  ready  at  daybreak,  and  certain  gan- 
nets,  pintadoes,  boobies,  and  noddies,  and  divers 
with  eyes  in  their  heads  like  fiery  jewels  —  birds 
whose  greedy  maws  he  had  often  gratified  —  chose 
to  fancy  he  must  be  going  a  fishing,  and  were  on 
the  alert,  and  rather  troublesome.  However,  he 
got  adrift,  and  ran  out  through  North  Gate,  with  a 
liji;ht  westerly  breeze,  Iblloweil  by  a  whole  fleet  of 
hirds.  These  were  joined  in  due  course  by  another 
of  his  satellites,  a  young  seal  he  called  Tommy,  also 
food  of  fishing. 

The  feathered  convoy  soon  taileil  off ;  but  Tom¬ 
my  stuck  to  him  for  about  eight  miles.  He  ran  that 
distance  to  have  a  nearer  look  at  a  small  island 
which  lay  due  north  of  Telegraph  Point.  He  satisfied 
himself  it  was  little  more  than  a  very  long,  large  reef, 
the  neighborhood  of  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
ships  of  burden,  and  resolving  to  set  some  beacon 
or  other  on  it  erelong,  he  christened  it  White  Wa¬ 
ter  Island,  on  account  of  the  snrf ;  he  came  about 
and  lie.aded  for  the  East  Bluff. 

Then  Tommy  gave  him  up  in  disgust ;  perhaps 
thought  his  conduct  vacillating.  Animals  all 
spise  that. 

He  soon  landed  almost  under  the  voloiino,  and 
moored  his  boat  not  tkr  from  a  cliff  peaked  with 
gnano.  Exercising  due  caution  this  time,  he  got 
up  to  the  lagoons,  and  found  a  great  many  ducks 
swimming  aliout.  He  approached  little  parties  to 
examine  their  varieties.  They  all  swam  out  of  his 
way ;  some  of  them  even  flew  »  few  yards,  and  then 
settleiL  Not  one  would  let  him  come  within  forty 
yards.  This  convinced  Hazel  the  ducks  were  not 
natives  of  the  island,  but  strangers,  who  were  not 


mnch  afnid,  because  they  had  never  been  molested 
on  this  particular  island ;  bat  still  distrusted  man. 

While  he  pondered  thus,  there  was  a  great  noise 
of  wings,  and  about  a  dozen  ducks  Hew  over  his 
head  on  the  rise,  and  passed  westward  still  rising 
till  they  got  into  the  high  currents,  and  away  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  for  distant  lands. 

The  grand  rush  of  their  wings  and  the  off-hand 
way  in  which  they  spurned,  abandoned,  and  disap¬ 
peared  from,  an  island  that  held  him  tight,  made 
Hazel  feel  very  small.  His  thoughts  took  the  form 
of  .Satire.  “  Lords  of  the  creation,  are  we  ?  We 
sink  In  water ;  in  air  we  tumble ;  oft  earth  we 
stumble.” 

These  pleasing  reflections  did  not  prevent  his 
taking  their  exact  line  of  flight,  and  barking  a  tree 
to  mark  it.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  when 
he  heard  a  splashing  not  far  from  him,  and  there 
was  a  duck  jumping  about  on  the  water  in  a  strange 
way.  Hazel  thought  a  snake  had  got  hold  of  her 
apd  ran  to  her  assistance.  He  took  her  out  of  the 
water  and  soon  found  what  was  the  matter;  her 
bill  was  open  and  a  fish’s  tail  was  sticking  ont. 
Hazel  inserted  his  linger  and  dragged  out  a  small 
fish  which  had  erected  the  spines  on  its  back  so  op¬ 
portunely  as  nearly  to  kill  its  destroyer.  The  duck 
recovered  enough  to  quack  in  a  feeble  and  dubious 
manner.  Hazel  kept  her  tor  Helen,  b<K;aase  she 
was  a  plain  brown  duck.  With  some  little  reluc¬ 
tance  he  slightly  shortened  one  wing,  and  stowed 
away  his  captive  in  the  hold  of  the  boat. 

He  happened  to  have  a  great  stock  of  pitch  ift  the 
boat,  so  he  employed  a  few  hours  in  writing  upon 
the  guano  rocks.  On  one  he  wrote  in  huge  letters :  — 

AX  ENGLI.^U  L.4DY  WRECKED  IIEHE. 

HASTE  TO  HER  RESCCE. 


On  another  he  ivrote  in  smaller  letters :  — 
BEWARE  THE  REEFS  OiV  THE  WORTH  SIDE. 

LIE  OFF  FOR  SIGNALS. 

Then  he  came  home  and  beached  the  boat,  and 
brought  Helen  his  captive. 

“  Why,  it  b  an  English  duck  !  ”  she  cried,  and  was 
enraptured. 

By  this  visit  to  the  lagoon.s.  Hazel  gathered  that 
this  island  was  a  half-way  house  for  migrating  birds, 
especially  docks ;  and  he  inferred  ftiat  the  line 
those  vagrants  had  taken  was  the  shortest  way  from 
this  island  to  the  nearest  land.  This  was  worth 
knowing,  and  set  his  brain  working.  He  begged 
Helen  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the  turtle-doves 
(they  had  all  left  the  island  just  before  the  rain) 
and  learn,  if  possible,  from  what  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass  they  arrived. 

The  next  expedition  was  nmlertaken  to  pleuse 
Helen  ;  she  wished  to  examine  the  beautiful  creeka 
and  caves  on  the  north  side,  which  they  had  seen 
from  a  distance  when  they  sailed  round  the  island. 

They  started  on  foot  one  delightfal  day,  and 
walked  briskly,  for  the  air,  though  balmy,  was  ex¬ 
hilarating.  They  followed  the  coarse  of  the  river 
till  they  came  to  the  lake  that  fed  it,  and  was  ftd 
itself  by  hundreds  of  little  natnral  gutters  down 
which  the  hills  discharged  the  rains.  This  was  new 
to  Helen,  though  not  to  Hazel :  she  produced  the 
map,  and  told  tjie  lake  slyly  that  it  was  incorrect,  a 
little  too  big.  She  took  some  of  the  water  in  her 
hand,  sprinkled  the  lake  with  it,  and  called  H  Ha- 
zelmere.  'They  bore  a  little  to  the  rirtt  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  till  they  found  a  creek  shaped  Me  a  wedge, 
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at  whose  broad  end  shone  an  arch  of  foliage  studded 
with  flowers,  and  the  sparkling  blue  water  peeped 
behind.  This  was  tempting,  but  the  descent  was 
rather  hazardous  at  first ;  great  square  blocks  of 
rock,  one  below  another,  and  these  rude  steps  were 
coated  with  mosses  of  rich  hue,  but  wet  and  slip¬ 
pery  ;  Hazel  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  compan¬ 
ion.  However,  after  one  or  two  ditiicuUies,  the 
fissure  openiHl  wider  to  the  sun,  and  they  descended 
from  the  slimy  rocks  into  a  sloping  hotbed  of 
exotic  flowers,  and  those  huge  succulent  leaves  that 
are  the  glory  of  th<i  tropics.  The  ground  was  car¬ 
peted  a  yard  deep  with  their  luxuriance,  and  others 
more  aspiring,  climbed  the  warm  sides  of  the  di¬ 
verging  cliffs,  just  as  creepers  go  up  a  wall,  lining 
every  crevice  as  they  rose.  In  this  blessed  spot, 
warmed,  yet  not  scorched,  by  the  tropical  sun,  and 
fed  with  trickling  waters,  was  seen  what  marvels 
“  boon  Nature  ”  can  do.  Here  our  vegetable  dwarfs 
were  giants,  and  our  flowers  were  trees.  One  love¬ 
ly  giantess  of  the  jasmine  tribe,  but  with  flowers 
shaped  like  a  marigold,  and  s<.-ented  like  a  tube¬ 
rose,  had  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  poplar,  and  carried 
its  thousand  buds  and  amber-colored  flowers  up 
eighty  feet  of  broken  rock,  and  planted  on  every 
ledge  suckers,  that  flowered  again,  and  filled  the 
air  with  perfume.  Another  tree  about  half  as  high 
was  covered  with  a  cascade  of  snow-white  tulira, 
each  as  big  as  a  small  flower-pot,  and  scented  like 
honeysuckle.  An  aloe,  ten  feet  high,  blassoiiied  in 
a  comer,  unheeded  among  loftier  beauties.  And 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  fissure  a  huge  banana 
leaned  across,  and  flung  out  its  vast  leaves,  that 
seemed  translucent  gold  against  the  sun  ;  under  it 
shone  a  monstrous  cactus  in  all  her  ]>ink  and  crim¬ 
son  glory,  and  through  the  maze  of  color  streamed 
the  deep  blue  of  the  peaceful  ocean,  laughing,  and 
catching  sunbeams. 

Helen  leaned  against  the  cliff  and  ([iiiveretl  with 
delight,  and  that  deep  sense  of  flowers  that  belongs 
to  your  true  woman. 

Hazel  feared  she  was  ill. 

“  Ill  ?  ”  said  she.  “  Who  could  be  ill  here  ?  It 
is  heaven  upon  earth.  O,  you  dears !  O,  you 
loves !  And  they  all  seemed  growing  on  the  sea, 
and  floating  in  the  sun.” 

“  And  it  18  only  one  of  a  dozen  such,”  said  Hazel. 
“  If  you  would  like  to  inspect  them  at  your  leisure, 
I  ’ll  just  run  to  Palm-tree  Point ;  for  my  signal  is  all 
askew.  I  saw  that  as  we  came  along.” 

Helen  as.sented  readily,  and  he  ran  off ;  but  left 
her  the  provisions.  She  was  not  to  wait  dinner  for 

him. 

Helen  examined  two  or  three  of  the  flowery 
fissures,  and  found  fresh  beauties  in  each,  and  also 
some  English  leaves,  that  gave  her  pleasure  of 
another  kind;  and,  after  she  had  revelled  in  the 
flowers,  she  examined  the  shore,  and  soon  discovered 
that  the  rocks,  which  abounded  here,  (though  there 
were  also  large  patches  of  clear  sand)  were  nearly 
all  pure  coral,  in  great  variety.  Red  coral  was 
abundant :  and  even  the  pink  coral,  to  which  fashion 
was  just  then  giving  a  fictitious  value,  was  there  by 
the  ton.  This  interested  her,  and  so  did  some 
beautiful  shells  that  lay  sparkling.  The  time  passed 
swiftly;  and  she  was  still  busy  in  her  researches, 
when  suddenly  it  darkened  a  little,  and,  looking 
back,  she  saw  a  white  vapor  stealing  over  the  cliff, 
and  curling  down. 

Upon  this,  she  thought  it  pradent  to  return  to  the 
place  where  Hazel  had  left  her;  the  inore  so  as  it 
was  near  sunset. 


The  vapor  descended  and  spread,  and  covered  sea 
and  land.  Then  the  sun  set :  and  it  was  darkness 
visible.  Coming  from  the  south,  the  sea-fret  caught 
Hazel  sooner  and  in  a  lcs.s  favorable  situation. 
Returning  from  the  palm-tree,  he  had  taken  the 
shortest  cut  through  a  small  jungle,  and  been  so 
impeded  by  the  scrub,  that,  when  he  got  clear,  the 
fog  was  u]ton  him.  Between  that  and  the  river,  ho 
lost  his  w.ny  several  times,  and  did  not  hit  the  river 
till  near  midnight.  He  followed  the  river  to  the 
lake,  and  coasted  the  lake,  and  then  groped  his  wa^ 
towanls  the  creek.  But,  after  a  while,  every  step 
he  took  was  fraught  with  danger ;  and  the'  ni<dit 
was  far  advanced  when  he  at  last  hit  off  the  creek, 
as  he  thought  He  halloed;  but  there  was  no 
reply;  halloed  again,  and  to  his  joy,  her  voice 
replied;  but  at  a  distance.  He  had  come  to  the 
wrong  creek.  She  was  farther  westward.  He 
groped  his  way  westward,  and  came  to  another 
creek.  He  halloed  to  her,  and  she  answered  him. 
But  to  attempt  the  descent  would  have  been  mere 
suicide.  She  felt  that  herself,  and  almost  ordered 
him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

“  Why,  we  can  talk  all  the  same,” said  she;  “and 
it  is  not  for  long.” 

It  was  a  curious  jiosition,  and  one  typical  of  the 
relation  between  them.  So  near  together,  yet  the 
barrier  so  strong. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  cold,”  said  he. 

“  O  no ;  I  have  my  seal-skin  jacket  on ;  and  it 
is  so  sheltered  here.  I  wish  you  were  as  well  off.” 

“  You  are  not  afraid  to  be  alone  down  there  ?  " 

“I  am  not  alone  when  your  voice  is  near  me. 
Now  don’t  you  fidget  yourself,  dear  friend.  I  like 
these  little  excitements.  I  have  told  you  so  before. 
Listen :  how  calm  and  silent  it  all  is ;  the  place ; 
the  night !  The  mind  seems  to  fill  with  great  ideas, 
and  to  feel  its  immortality.” 

She  s{)okc  with  solemnity,  and  he  heard  in  silence. 

Indeed  it  was  a  reverend  time  and  place:  the 
sea,  whose  loud  and  penetrating  tongue  had,  in  some 
former  age,  created  the  gully  where  they  both  sat 
apart,  h^  of  late  years  receded,  and  kissed  the 
sands  gently  that  calm  night :  so  gently,  that  its  long, 
low  murmur  seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity. 

The  voices  of  that  pair  sounded  supernatural,  one 
speaking  up,  and  the  other  down,  the  speakers 
quite  iiivisilde. 

“  Mr.  Hazel,”  said  Helen,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice; 
“  they  say  that  Night  gives  wisdom  even  to  the  wise ; 
think  now,  and  tell  me  your  true  thoughts.  Has 
the  foot  of  man  ever  trod  upon  this  island  before  ?  ” 

There  w.as  a  silence  due  to  a  question  so  grave, 
and  put  with  solemnity,  at  a  solemn  time,  in  a  sol¬ 
emn  place. 

At  last  Hazel’s  thoughtful  voice  came  down. 
“The  world  is  very,  very,  very  old.  So  old,  that 
the  wonls,  ‘  Ancient  History  ’  are  a  falsehood,  and 
Moses  wrote  but  as  yesterday.  And  man  is  a  very 
old  animal  upon  this  old,  old  planet ;  and  has  been 
everywhere.  I  cannot  doubt  ho  has  been  here.” 

Her  voice  went  up.  “But  luive  you  seen  any 
signs  ?  ” 

His  voice  came  down.  “I  have  not  looked  for 
them.  The  bones  and  the  weapons  of  primeval 
man  are  all  below  earth’s  surface  at  this  time  of 
day,” 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Helen’s  voice 
went  up  again.  “  But  in  modern  times  ?  Has  no 
man  landed  here  from  far-ofi*  places,  since  ships 
were  built?” 

The  voice  came  sadly  down.  “  I  do  not  know.” 
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The  voice  went  up.  “  But  think  !  ” 

The  voice  came  down.  “  What  calamity  can  be 
new  in  a  world  so  old  a.s  this  V  Everything  we  can 
do,  and  suiTcr,  others  of  our  race  have  done,  and 
fuffered." 

The  voice  went  up.  “Hush!  there’s  something 
moving  on  the  sand.” 


In  a  sort  of  oval.  These  stones,  streaked  with  sea 
grass,  and  encrusted  with  small  shells,  were  not  at 
ei{ual  distances,  but  yet,  allowing  for  gaps,  they 
formed  a  decided  figure.  Their  outline  resembled 
a  great  fish  wanting  the  tail. 
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IIa/.ici.  waited  and  listened.  So  did  Helen,  and 
her  breath  canie  fast ;  for  in  the  stilly  night  she 
heard  light  but  mysterious  sqiinds.  Something  was 
moving  on  the  sand  very  slowly  and  softly,  but 
nearer  and  nearer.  Her  heart  began  to  leap.  She 
put  out  her  hand  instinctively  to  clutch  Mr.  Hazel ; 
but  ho  was  too  far  ofl’.  She  had  the  pi’csenee  of 
mind  ami  the  self-denial  to  disguise  her  fears;  for  she 
knew  he  would  come  headlong  to  her  assistance. 

She  said  in  a  quivering  whisper,  “  I ’m  not 
fiighteneil ;  only  v — very  c — curious.” 

And  now  slie  became  conscious  that  not  only  one 
but  several  things  were  creeping  about. 

Presently  the  creeping  ceased,  and  was  followed 
bv  a  louder  and  more  mysterious  noise.  In  that 
silent  night  it  sounded  like  raking  and  digging. 
Three  or  lour  mysterious  visitants  seemed  to  be 
making  graves. 

.  This  was  too  much ;  especially  coming  as  it  did 
after  talk  about  the  primeval  dead.  Her  dqpire  to 
acream  was  so  strong,  and  she  wsis  so  afraid  Hazel 
would  break  his  neck,  if  she  relieved  her  mind  in 
that  way,  that  she  actually  took  her  handkerchief 
and  bit  it  hard. 

But  this  situation  was  cut  short  by  a  beneficent 
Innunary.  The  sun  rose  with  a  magnificent  bound, 
— it  was  his  way  in  that  latitude,  —  and  everything 
unpleasant  winced  that  moment ;  the  fog  shivered 
in  Its  turn,  and  ap^ieared  to  open  In  furrows  as  great 
javelins  of  golden  light  shot  through  it  from  the 
swiftly  rising  orb.  Soon,  those  golden  darts  in¬ 
creased  to  streams  of  potable  fire,  tliat  burst  the  tog 
and  illumined  the  wet  sands :  and  Helen  burst  out 
laughing  like  chanticleer,  for  this  first  break  of  day 
revealed  the  siixtons  that  had  scared  her,  —  three 
ponderous  turtles,  crawling,  slow  and  clumsy,  back 
to  sea.  Hazel  joined  her,  .and  they  soon  found  what 
these  evil  spirits  of  the  island  had  lieen  at,  {XK>r 
wretches.  Tliey  had  each  buried  a  dozen  eggs  in 
the  sand :  one  dozen  of  which  were  very  soon  set 
boiling.  At  first,  indeed,  Helen  objected  that  they 
had  no  shells,  but  Hazel  told  her  she  might  as  well 
complain  of  a  rose  without  a  thorn.  He  assured  her 
turtles’  eggs  were  a  known  delicacy,  and  very  supe¬ 
rior  to  birds’  eggs ;  and  so  she  found  them ;  they 
were  eaten  with  the  keenest  relish. 

“  And  now,”  said  Helen,  “  for  my  discoveries, 
lirst,  here  are  my  English  leaves,  only  bigger.  I 
found  them  on  a  large  tree.” 

“  English  leaves !  ”  cried  Hazel,  with  rapture. 
“  Why  it  is  the  caoutchouc  !  ” 

“  O  dear,”  said  Helen,  disappointed ;  “  I  took 
it  for  the  India-rubber  tree.”  * 

“  It  is  the  India-rubber  tree ;  and  I  have  been 
hunting  fur  it  all  over  the  island  in  vain,  and  using 
wretchedly  inferior  gums  for  want  of  it.” 

“  I  ’in  so  glad,”  said  Helen.  “  And  now  I  have 
something  else  to  show  you :  something  that  cur¬ 
dled  my  blooil ;  but  I  dare  say  I  was  very  foolish.” 
She  then  took  Iilm  half  acims  the  sand  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  number  of  stones  dotted  over  the  sand 


“  Can  this  be  chance  V  ”  asked  Helen  ;  “  O,  if 
it  should  lie  what  I  fear,  and  that  is  —  Savages  1  ” 

Hazel  considered  it  attentively  a  long  time. 
“  Too  far  at  sea  for  living  savages,”  said  he.  “  And 
yet  it  cannot  be  chance.  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  It 
looks  Druidical.  But  bow  can  that  be  ?  The  isl¬ 
and  was  smaller  when  these  were  placed  here  than 
it  is  now.”  He  went  nearer  and  examined  one  of 
the  stones  ;  then  he  scraped  away  the  sand  from  its 
base,  and  found  it  was  not  shaped  like  a  stone,  but 
more  like  a  whale’s  rib.  He  became  excited  ;  went 
on  his  knees,  and  tore  the  sand  up  with  his  hands. 
Then  be  rose  up  agitated,  and  traced  the  outline 
again.  “  Great  Heaven  1  ”  said  he,  “  why  It  is  a 
ship.” 

“  A  ship  !  ” 

“  Ay,”  said  he,  standing  in  the  middle  of  it; 
“  here,  beneath  our  feet,  lies  man ;  with  his  work, 
and  his  treasures.  This  carcass  has  been  here  for 
many  a  long  year ;  not  so  very  long  neither ;  she  is 
too  big  for  the  16th  century,  and  yet  she  must  have 
been  sunk  when  the  island  was  smaller.  I  take  it 
to  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  ship :  probably  one 
of  those  treasure-ships  our  commodores,  and  char¬ 
tered  pirates,  and  the  American  buccaneers,  used  to 
chase  about  these  seas.  Here  lie  her  bones,  and  the 
bones  of  her  crew.  Your  question  was  soon  an¬ 
swered.  All  that  we  can  say  has  been  said ;  can 
do  has  been  done ;  can  suffer  has  been  suffered.” 

’They  were  silent,  and  the  sunk  ship’s  bones 
moved  them  strangely.  In  their  deep  isolation  from 
the  human  raee,  even  the  presence  of  the  dead 
brought  humanity  somehow  nearer  to  them. 

They  walked  thoughtfully  away,  and  made  across 
the  sands  for  Telegraph  Point. 

Before  they  got  home,  Helen  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps,  if  he  were  to  dig  in  the  ship,  he  might  find 
something  useful. 

He  shook  his  head.  “  Impossible  !  The  iron  has 
all  melted  away  like  sugar  long  before  this.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  have  survived  but  gold  and  silver,  and  they 
arc  not  worth  picking  up,  much  less  digging  for ; 
my  timii  is  too  precious.  No,  you  have  found  two 
buried  treasures  to-day,  —  turtles’  eggs,  and  a  ship, 
freighted,  as  I  think,  with  what  men  call  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals.  Well,  the  eggs  are  gold,  and  the  gold 
is  a  drug,  —  there  it  will  lie  for  me.” 

Both  discoveries  bore  fruits.  The  ship :  Hazel 
made  a  vow  that  never  again  should  any  poor  ship 
lay  her  ribs  on  this  island  for  want  of  waniing.  He 
buoyed  the  reefs.  He  ran  out  to  White  Water  Isl¬ 
and,  and  wrote  an  earnest  warning  on  the  black 
reef,  and,  this  time,  he  wrote  with  white  on  black. 
He  wrote  a  similar  warning,  with  black  on  white, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Godsend  Island. 
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The  eggs :  Hazel  watched  tor  the  turtles  at 
daybreak ;  turned  one  now  and  then ;  and  fed 
Helen  on  the  meat  or  its  eggs,  morn,  noon,  and 
night. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  advancing  in  health 
and  strength.  But,  when  the  rains  declined  consicF 
orably,  and  she  was  all  day  in  the  air,  she  got  the 
full  benefit  of  tlie  wonderful  climate,  ancl  her  health, 
appetite,  and  muscular  vigor  became  truly  astonish¬ 
ing;  especially  under  what  Hazel  called  the  turtle 
cure ;  though,  indeed,  she  was  cured  before.  She 
ate  three  good  meals  a  day,  and  needed  them  ;  for 
she  was  up  with  the  sun,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
never  idle  till  he  set. 

Four  months  on  the  i.sland  had  done  this.  But 
four  months  had  not  shown  those  straining  eyes  the 
white  speck  on  the  horizon  ;  the  sail,  so  looked  and 
longed  for. 

Hazel  often  walked  the  island  by  himself ;  not  to 
explore,  for  he  knew  the  place  well  by  this  time, 
but  he  went  his  rounds  to  sue  that  all  his  sign.als 
were  in  working  order. 

He  went  to  Mount  Look-out  one  day  with  this 
view.  It  was  about  an  hour  before  noon.  Long 
before  he  got  to  the  mountain  he  had  scanned  the 
horizon  carefully,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  not  a 
speck.  So,  when  he  got  there,  he  did  not  look 
seaward,  but  jast  saw  that  his  flagstaff  was  all  right 
and  was  about  to  turn  away  and  go  home,  when  he 
happened  to  glance  at  the  water;  and  there,  under¬ 
neath  him,  he  saw  —  a  ship  ;  standing  towards  the 
island. 
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He  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
again.  It  was  no  delusion.  Things  never  did  come 
as  they  are  expected  to  come.  There  was  still  no 
donbtfnl  speck  on  the  horizon ;  but  within  eight 
miles  of  the  island  —  and  in  this  lovely  air  that 
looked  nearly  close  —  was  a  ship,  under  canvas. 
She  bore  S.E.  from  Mount  Look-out,  and  S.S.E. 
from  the  East  Bluff  of  the  island,  towards  which 
her  course  was  apparently  directed.  She  had  a 
fair  wind,  but  wtas  not  going  fast;  being  heavily 
laden,  and  nnder  no  press  of  sail.  A  keen  thrill 
went  through  him ;  and  his  mind  was  a  whirl.  He 
ran  home  with  the  great  news. 

But,  even  as  he  ran,  a  cold  sickly  feeling  crawled 
over  him. 

“  That  ship  parts  her  and  me.” 

He  resisted  the  feeling  as  a  thing  too  monstrous 
and  selfish,  and  resisted  it  so  fiercely,  that,  when  he 
got  to  the  slopes  and  saw  Helen  busy  at  her  work, 
he  waved  his  hat  and  hurrahed  again  and  again,  and 
seemed  almost  mad  with  triumph. 

Helen  stood  transfi.xed,  she  had  never  seen  him 
in  such  a  state. 

“  Good  news !  ”  he  cried ;  “  great  news !  A  ship 
in  sight !  You  are  rescued  !  ” 

Her  heart  leaped  into  her  month. 

“  A  ship !  ”  she  screamed.  “  Where  ?  Where  ?  ” 

He  came  up  to  her,  panting. 

“  Close  under  the  island.  Hid  by  the  bluff ;  but 
yon  will  see  her  in  half  an  hour.  (h)d  be  praised  ! 
Get  everything  ready  to  go.  Hurrah !  This  is  our 
last  day  on  the  island.” 

The  words  were  brave,  and  loud,  and  boisterons, 
but  the  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  and  Helen  saw  it, 
and  though  she  bustled  and  got  ready  to  leave,  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes.  But  the  event  was  too  great 


to  be  resisted.  A  wild  excitement  grew  on  them  i 
both.  They  ran  about  like  persons  crazed,  and  i 
took  things  up,  and  laid  them  down  again,  scarcely  ’ 
knowing  what  they  were  doing.  But  presently  ! 
they  were  sobered  a  little,  for  the  ship  did  not  ap-  | 
pear.  They  ran  across  the  sands,  where  they  | 
could  see  the  Bluff;  she  ought  to  have  passed  that 
half  an  hour  ago.  , 

Hazel  thought  she  must  have  anchored.  I 

Helen  looked  at  him  steadily'.  I 

“  Dear  friend,”  said  she,  “  are  you  sure  there  is  a  ! 
ship  at  all  ?  Are  you  not  under  a  delusion  ?  This  ! 
island  fills  the  mind  with  fancies.  One  day  I  ; 
thought  I  saw  a  ship  railing  in  the  sky.  Ah !  ”  She 
uttered  a  faint  scream,  for,  while  she  was  8])eakiDg, 
the  Iwwsprit  and  jib  of  a  vessel  glided  past  the 
Bluff  so  closely,  they  seemed  to  scrape  it,  and  a  ship 
emerged  grandly,  and  glided  along  the  clifl". 

“  Are  they  mad,”  cried  Hivzel,  “  to  hug  the  shore 
like  that  ?  Ah  !  they  have  seen  my  warning.” 

And  it  appeared  so,  for  the  ship  just  then  came  ' 
up  in  the  wind  several  points,  and  left  the  Bluff  ! 
dead  astern. 

She  sailed  a  little  way  on  that  course,  and  then 
paid  off  again,  and  seemed  inclined  to  range  along 
the  coast.  But  presently  she  was  up  in  the  wind 
again,  and  made  a  greater  offing.  She  was  sailed 
in  a  strange,  vacillating  way ;  but  Hazel  ascribed 
this  to  her  people’s  fear  of  the  reefs  he  had  indi¬ 
cated  to  all  comers.  The  better  to  watch  her  ma-. 
nneuvres,  and  signal  her,  if  necessary,  they  both 
went  up  to  Telegraph  Point.  They  could  not  go 
out  to  her,  being  low  water.  Seen  from  this  height, 
the  working  of  this  vessel  was  unaccountable.  She 
was  to  and  off  the  wind  as  often,  as  if  she  was  ^ 
drunk  herself,  or  commanded  by  a  drunken  skipper. 
However,  she  was  kept  well  clear  of  the  home  reefe,  ; 
and  made  a  good  offing,  and  so  at  last  she  opened  ' 
the  bay  heading  N.W.,  and  distant  four  miles,  or 
thereabouts.  Now  was  the  time  to  drop  her  anchor.  ; 
So  Hazel  worked  the  telegraph  to  draw  her  atten-  ' 
tion,  and  waved  his  hat  and  hand  to  her.  But  the 
ship  sailed  on.  She  yawed  immensely,  but  she 
kept  her  course  ;  and,  when  she  had  gone  a  mile  or 
two  more,  the  sickening  truth  forced  itself  at  last 
upon  those  eager  watchers.  She  had  decided  not 
to  touch  at  the  island.  In  vain  their  joyful  signals. 
In  vain  the  telegraph.  In  vain  that  ery  for  help 
upon  the  eastern  cliff :  it  had  saved  her  but  not 
pleaded  for  them.  The  monsters  saw  them  on  the 
height,  —  their  hope,  their  joy, — saw  and  aban¬ 
doned  them. 

They  looked  at  one  another  with  dilating  eyes,  to 
read  in  a  human  face  whether  such  a  deed  as  this 
could  really  be  done  by  man  upon  his  fellow. 
Then  they  uttered  wild  cries  to  the  receding  vessel 
Vain,  vain,  all  was  in  vain. 

Then  they  sat  down  stupefied,  but  still  glaring  at 
the  ship,  and  each  at  the  same  moment  held  out  a 
hand  to  the  other,  and  they  sat  hand  in  hand ;  all 
the  world  to  each  other  just  then,  for  there  was  the 
world  in  sight  abandoning  them  in  cold  blood. 

“  Be  calm,  dear  friend,”  said  Helen,  patiently. 

“  O  my  poor  father !  ”  And  her  other  hand 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  then  came  a 
burst  of  anguish  that  no  words  could  utter. 

At  this  Hazel  started  to  his  feet  in  fury. 

“Now  may  the  God  that  made  sea  and  land 
judge  between  those  miscreants  there  and  you  !  ” 

“  Be  patient,”  said  Helen,  sobbing.  “  O  be 
patient.” 

“No!  I  will  not  be  patient,”  roared  Hazel. 
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u  Judge  thou  her  cause,  O  God ;  each  of  these  tears 
(gainst  a  reptile’s  soul.’^ 

And  so  he  stood  glaring,  and  his  hair  blowing 
wildly  to  the  breeze  ;  while  she  sighed  patiently  at 
hit  knee. 

Presently  he  began  to  watch  the  vessel  with  a 
grim  and  bitter  eye.  Anon  he  burst  out  suddenly, 
“  Aha !  that  is  right.  Well  steered.  Don’t  cry, 
jweet  one ;  our  cause  is  heard.  Are  they  blind  ? 
Are  they  drunk  ?  Are  they  sick  ’<*  I  see  noboily  on 
deck !  Perhaps  I  have  been  too —  God  forgive  me, 
the  ship’s  ashore !  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


HEI.1.X  looked  up ;  and  there  was  the  ship  fast, 
(sd  on  her  side.  She  was  on  the  White  Water  Reef. 
Not  upon  the  black  rocks  themselves,  but  on  a  part 
of  them  that  was  under  water. 

Hazel  ran  down  to  the  beach  ;  and  there  Helen 
found  him  greatly  agitated.  All  his  anger  was 
irone ;  he  h.ad  but  one  thought  now,  —  to  go  out  to 
her  assistance.  But  it  still  wanted  an  hour  to  high 
water,  and  it  was  blowing  smartly,  and  there  was 
nearly  always  a  surf  upon  that  reef.  What  if  the 
reisei  should  lireak  up,  and  lives  be  lost  ? 

He  paced  the  sands  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  cage, 
in  an  agony  of  pity,  remorse,  and  burning  impa¬ 
tience.  His  feelings  became  intolerable  ;  he  set  his 
back  to  the  Iioat,  and  with  herculean  strength 
farced  it  down  a  little  way  to  meet  the  tide.  He 
got  logs  and  put  them  down  for  rollers.  He  strove, 
he  straineil.  he  struggled,  till  his  face  and  hands  were 
purple.  And  at  last  he  met  the  flowing  tide,  and 
in  a  moment,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  pushed  off. 
Helen  begged  with  sparkling  eyes  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  him. 

“  What,  to  a  ship  smitten  with  scurvy  or  Heaven 
knows  what  ?  Certainly  not.  Besides,  you  would 
be  wet  through ;  it  is  blowing  rather  fresh,  and  I 
shall  carry  on.  Pray  for  the  poor  souls  I  go  to  help ; 
and  for  me,  who  have  sinned  in  my  anger.” 

He  hoisted  his  sail,  and  ran  out. 

Helen  stood  on  the  bank,  and  watched  him  with 
tender  admiration.  How  good  and  brave  he  was ! 
And  he  could  go  into  a  passion  too,  when  she  was 
wrongeil,  or  when  he  thought  she  was.  Well !  she 
admired  him  none  the  less  for  that.  She  watched 
him  at  first  with  admiration,  but  soon  with  anxiety ; 
for  he  had  no  sooner,  passed  North  Gate,  than  the 
cutter  having  both  sails  set,  though  reefed,  lay  down 
Terj-  much  and  her  hull  kept  disappearing.  Helen 
felt  anxious,  and  would  have  been  downright  fright¬ 
ened,  but  for  her  confidence  in  his  prowess. 

By  and  by  only  her  staggering  sails  were  visible  ; 
and  the  sun  set  ere  she  reach^  the  creek.  The 
wind  declined  with  the  sun,  and  Helen  made  two 
great  fin*s,  and  jirepared  foo<l  for  the  sufferers ;  for 
she  made  sure  Hazel  would  bring  them  off  in  a 
few  hours  more.  She  promised  herself  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  relieving  the  distresseil.  But  to  her  infinite 
surprise  she  found  herself  almost  regretting  that  the 
island  was  likely  to  be  peopled  with  strangers.  No 
matter,  she  should  sit  up  for  them  all  night,  and  be 
very  kind  to  them,  poor  things;  though  they  had 
not  been  very  kind  to  her. 

About  midnight,  fhe  wind  shifted  to  the  north¬ 
west,  and  blew  hard. 

Helen  ran  down  to  the  shore,  and  looked  sea¬ 
ward.  This  was  a  fair  wind  for  Hazel’s  return ;  and 
she  began  to  expect  him  every  hour.  But  no;  he 
delayed  unaccountably. 


And  the  worst  of  it  was,  it  began  to  blow  a  gale ; 
and  this  wind  sent  the  sea  rolling  into  the  bay  in  a 
manner  that  alarmed  her  seriously. 

The  night  wore  on ;  no  signs  of  the  boat ;  and 
now  there  was  a  heavy  gale  outside,  and  a  great  sea 
rolling  in,  brown  and  foaming. 

Day  broke,  and  showed  the  sea  for  a  mile  or  two ; 
the  rest  was  hidden  by  driving  rain. 

Helen  kneeled  on  the  shore  and  prayed  for  him. 

Dire  misgivings  oppressed  her.  And  soon  these 
were  heightened  to  terror ;  for  the  sea  began  to  dis¬ 
gorge  things  of  a  kind  that  had  never  come  ashore 
before.  A  great  ship’s  mast  came  tossing :  huge  as 
it  was,  the  waves  handled  it  like  a  toy.  Then  came 
a  barrel ;  then  a  broken  spar.  These  were  but  the 
forerunners  of  more  fearful  havoc. 

The  sea  became  strewed  and  literally  blackened 
with  fragments ;  part  wreck,  part  cargo  of  a  broken 
vessel. 

But  what  was  all  this  compared  with  the  horror 
that  followed  ? 

A  black  object  caught  her  eye;  driven  in  upon 
the  crest  of  a  wave. 

She  looked,  with  her  hair  flying  straight  back, 
and  her  eyes  almost  starting  from  her  head. 

It  was  a  boat,  bottom  up ;  driven  on,  and  tossed 
like  a  cork. 

It  came  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

She  dashed  into  the  water  with  a  wild  scream, 
but  a  wave  beat  her  backward  on  the  sand,  and,  as 
she  rose,  an  enormous  roller  lifted  the  boat  upright 
into  the  air,  and  breaking,  dashed  it  keel  upperm^ 
on  the  beach  at  her  side  —  empty  1  ^  continued.] 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GEYSER. 


[Translated  for  Kvkuy  Satcrdat  from  tbe  Familien-Journal.] 

Tiik  landscape  of  Iceland  is  not  marked  by  much 
variety.  Though  often  grand,  it  is  always  dead 
and  monotonous.  Ever  the  same  alternation  of 
steep  valleys,  shut  in  by  precipitous  wails  of  rock, 
covered  usually  with  lichens  which  show  white  and 
gleaming  in  the  distance,  of  basins  among  the 
hills,  formed  of  old  rugged  lava  fields,  of  dark  little 
mountain  lakes,  in  the  waters  of  which  no  fiesh, 
green  vegetation  is  ever  mirrored.  Far  in  the 
southwestern  horizon  the  lofty  crest  of  Hecla  towers 
above  tbe  landscape.  Just  now,  the  mountun  giant 
persists  in  keeping  his  cap  upon  his  head,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  hot  July  day,  is  only  dimly  visible 
through  the  cloud .  of  mist  which  surrounds  him. 
We  would  have  gladly  paid  him  a  visit,  but  he  lies 
too  far  out  of  our  way.  Besides,  we  should  find  in 
the  ravines  which  score  the  broad  sides  of  the 
mountain  nothing  but  the  traces  of  its  destructive 
activity,  which  1^  surrounded  it  with  an  eternal 
desolation.  Indeed,  every  day  we  meet  on  our  path 
the  signs  of  this  activity,  reminding  ns  that  we  are 
standing  upon  a  spot  of  earth  which  has  been  for 
ages  subjected  to  unceasing  convulsions  of  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Six  days  since  our  departure  from  Reikiavik  lie 
behind  us,  —  days  full  of  toil  and  hardship,  which 
have  yielded  nothing,  save  at  night  a  friendly  wel¬ 
come  to  the  lonely  farm-house  of  some  peasant,  a 
frugal  meal,  an  evening’s  entertainment  in  the  so- 
called  “  bathing-room,”  —  Heaven  only  knows  why 
this  name  is  given  to  the  apartment  which  serves  as 
the  onlinary  living-room  of  the  Icelanders,  for  they 
never  by  any  chance  bathe  themselves,  —  and,  final¬ 
ly,  a  hard  bed  upon  some  sheep-skins. 

To-day  we  stand  at  last  before  the  goal  of  all  our 
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wanderings,  and  at  the  same  time  before  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Nature’s  wonders,  not  only  in 
Iceland,  but  in  the  whole  world,  —  the  Grcyser. 
It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  we 
reached  the  wretched  huts  of  some  poor  natives, 
who  have  found  a  meagre  home  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  “  great  boiler.”  Eager  as  we  were  to  get  sight 
of  the  famous  fountain,  wo  were  forced  to  restrain 
our  curiosity  until  the  ne.\t  day,  as  our  guide,  in 
other  respects  not  particul.arly  superstitious,  made 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Geyser.  In  this  he 
only  shared  the  views  which  are  in  vogue  among 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Old  traditions  relate  that 
the  Gej’ser  is  the  frightful  caldron  in  which  the 
Devil  cooks  up  tiie  damned,  and  that  the  temerity 
of  frivolous  sceptics  has  often  been  visited  with  con¬ 
dign  punishment  AV’e  found,  therefon?,  that  we 
must  submit,  and  defer  our  expectations  to  the  next 
morning. 

Nevertheless,  even  thi»  evening  we  were  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  wonderful 
Geyser.  From  the  remarks  which  our  hostess  let 
fall,  we  learned  that  the  exceedingly  simple  viands 
which  she  set  before  us  —  among  which  dried  un- 
saltcd  fish  played  it  most  important  part  —  had 
been  cooked  by  the  heat  of  one  of  the  little  springs 
which  surround  the  Great  Geyser,  and  without  doubt 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  causes  as  the  latter. 
Although  the  couch  offered  us  for  the  ni^ht  was  biit 
little  better  than  the  hard  tufa-rocks  without,  still 
we  were  at  Idhst  protected  in  the  huts  from  the 
lieavy  dew,  and,  more  than  all,  our  utter  exhaustion 
and  fatigue  made  us  soon  forget  the  want  of  accus¬ 
tomed  comforts. 

At  last  —  too  slowly,  indeed,  for  our  e.ager  expec¬ 
tation —  the  day  begins  to  break.  Our  guide  is 
already  up,  and  prepared  for  the  tramp,  and  we  do 
not  long  delay  to  follow  him.  A  short  walk  of  a 
few  minutes’  duration  brings  us  to  the  wonderful 
fountain.  It  lies  in  a  shallow  valley,  which  is  c.alled 
by  the  inhabitants  Haukedal,  and  is  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin.  To  such  a  character  plainly  |)oint 
the  sharply  separated  strata  of  tufa  and  streams  of 
scoria  piled  one  upon  another,  of  which  the  moun¬ 
tain  walls  are  formed,  while  the  bed  of  the  valley  is 
a  swampy  meadow.  Here  and  there  a  thin  spiral 
of  steam  rises  from  one  of  the  hot  springs  already 
mentioned,  and,  indeed,  we  perceive  to  our  astonish¬ 
ment  that  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  to  the 
basin  of  the  valley  the  appearance  of  the  bottom  of 
a  huge  sieve,  of  which  these  springs  form  the  ojien- 
ings. 

,  Through  this  labyrinth  of  springs,  the  waters  of 
which  sometimes  ooze  away  through  the  marshy 
meadow-land,  sometimes  bubble  and  boil  up  vio¬ 
lently  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  we  pick  our 
way  up  to  the  great  seething  fountain  itself.  This 
has  taken  care  to  make  its  presence  known,  even 
at  a  long  distance.  The  sediment  from  the  water 
which  is  continually  streaming  out  of  it  have  formed 
about  the  spring  a  circular  wall  two  hundred  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  .and  about  thirty  feet  in 
height.  Wiien  the  summit  of  this  mound  is 
reached,  you  look  down  into  a  gently  sloping  basin, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  {lerhaps  sixty  leet,  with  a 
depth  of  seven  or  eight.  Tliis  is  tlie  vast  caldron 
in  which  seethes  the  famous  Geyser,  far  more  grand, 
as  you  may  well  suppose,  than  our  most  renowned 
fountains  in  their  marble  basins.  In  the  middle  of 
this  bowl  is  a  cylindrical  tube  or  shaft,  —  a  huge 
pit,  about  ten  feet  wide  at  the  top,  but  narrowing 
toward  the  base,  and  seventy  feet  or  more  in  depth. 


'rhesc,  at  least,  are  the  measurements  which  have 
been  made  by  an  enterpr^ing  explorer  with  the 
aid  of  a  plumb-line. 

But  how  grievously  disappointed  were  we  by  onr 
first  sight  of  the  Geyser !  We  had  expected  to  find 
a  great  pillar  of  water  boiling  up  at  short  intervals 
with  mighty  convulsions ;  and,  instead  of  tliis,  we 
looked  down  upon  a  clear  watei^mirror.  which  lay 
([uietly  some  four  or  five  feet  below  the  edge  of  the 
central  shaft.  Glittering  white  bubbles,  to  be  sure 
rose  in  great  numbers  to  the  surface,  and  a  mode^ 
ate  ebullition,  which  every  now  and  then  agitated 
the  water,  gave  a  hint  of  the  mysterious  jiowers  at 
work  in  the  depths  of  this  giant  spring.  The  guide 
who  had  meanwhile  thrown  himself  down  at  hh 
ease  on  the  hanl  ground,  and  was  perhaps  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  time  when  cobolds  and  witches  still  car¬ 
ried  on  their  wild  work  here,  smiled  at  our  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  it  would 
not  last  long,  and  that  we  would  soon  come  to  re¬ 
spect  what  seemed  now  such  a  (]uiet,  innocent-look¬ 
ing  well. 

Several  hours  have  ])assed  in  this  way.  The 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  Geyser  has  gradually 
risen,  and  almost  reached  the  upper  edge,  of  the 
shaft.  This,  as  well  as  the  bubbles  now  rising  more 
(juickly,  and  in  greater  numbers,  seem  to  our  guide 
the  sign  that  an  outburst  is  near  at  haiul.  By  his 
advice  we  draw  back  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  well,  and  take  our  stand  on  the  siiniinit  of 
the  wall.  From  this  point  we  can  overlook  the 
basin,  and  easily  and  distinctly  see  what  takes 
lace  at  its  bottom.  The  violently  seething  flood 
as  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  edge  of  the  well, 
and  flows  slowly  over,  bubbling  and  boiling.  Thu 
is  the  moment  at  which  an  outbreak  usually  takes 
place.  Deep  ilown  in  the  entrails  of  the  e.arth  be¬ 
gins  a  mysterious,  uncomfortable  gi-umbling  and 
murmuring,  which  presently  increases  to  a  rolling 
thunder,  accompanied  every  now  and  then  with  a 
dull  roar  or  sharp  detonation,  as  if  huge  rocks  were 
being  broken  and  rent  asunder  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  ground,  too,  trembles  so  violent¬ 
ly,  that  the  wall  of  the  basin  seems  on  the  point  of 
falling  to  pieces.  And  now  the  whole  interior  of 
the  Geyser  rises  with  a  mighty  convulsion ;  a  boil¬ 
ing-hot  column  of  water  separates  itself,  and  ascendj 
higher  and  higher,  forming  itself  as  it  rises  into  dif¬ 
ferent,  often  fantastic  shapes,  and  at  last  stands  for 
a  moment  —  an  animated  giant  pillar  —  seemingly 
motionle-ss  before  us.  Breaking  forth  at  first,  girdled 
with  glittering  foam,  and  radiant  with  brilliant  col¬ 
ors,  it  is  almost  instantly  veiled  in  impenetrable 
clouds  of  vapor  and  steam,  yfhich  darken  the  sun 
itself,  even  when  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  noonday. 
But  the  huge  bright  column  of  water  itself  bursts 
its  way  through  the  thick  clouds  of  vapor,  and  its 
topmost  points  gleam  with  dazzling  white.  A  light 
crown  of  foam  wreathes  about  the  apex,  and  forms 
the  graceful  capital  of  the  huge  pillar,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  lasts  only  tor  a  moment  to  delight  the  eye  of 
the  astounded  beholder. 

As  if  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  its  rise,  the  col¬ 
umn  of  water  sinks  slowly,  then  more  quickly,  at 
last  with  fearful  rapidity.  Again,  the  earth  seems 
to  cpiake;  this  time,  however,  shaken  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  force  of  the  falling  waters,  which  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  have  changed  the  whole  crater  into  a  lake. 
Fqr  a  little  while  yet  there  hangs  above  the  fountain 
a  cloud  which  glitters  like  gold  and  silver  dust.  It 
is  the  water  from  the  up)>er  part  of  the  column, 
which  falls  back  to  the  earth  in  a  fine  mist.  The 
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Irteze  meanwhile  has  carried  away  over  the  valley 
the  thick  clouds  of  steam,  which  sink  in  drops  ui>on 
the  grass  of  the  meadow,  kept  always  moist  by  these 
showers. 

We  have  remained  shuiding  all  this  time  on  the 
brink  of  the  wall,  wet  to  the  skin  and  shivering 
with  cold.  Till!  magnificence  of  the  sight  over- 
fhelmcd  us  with  dumb  amazement.  And,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  powerful  impression  which  it  made 
upon  us  ]iut  completely  to  flight  all  attempts  to 
understand  the  wonderful  phenomenon.  To  what 
1  tremendous  height  did  the  column  of  water  seem 
to  os  to  rise !  How  impossible  to  believe  what  triist- 
forthy  witnesses  assure  us  to  be  the  fact,  —  that  the 
j.i|^ntic  shaft  very  rarely  reaches,  never  exceeds,  a 
h^jht  of  ninety  fi-et.  Our  experience  was  that  of 
wSch  we  see  instances  every  day.  Once  ready  to 
viekl  to  illusion,  we  are  carried  in  a  moment  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  always,  too,  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

The  woiiilerful  sjiectacle  which  an  outbreak  of 
the  Geysi'r  affords  has  long  been  a  sulyect  which 
has  e.xcrcised  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers.  That 
theeflbrt  to  explain  it  has  given  rise  to  many  erro- 
nwus  theories  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  now  so  far  understootl  ns  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  permit;  that  is  to  ssiy,  an  hypothesis 
has  been  suggested,  which  suffices  at  least  to  e.x- 
plain  it  at  each  moment  of  its  manifestation. 

Id  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
nitare,  two  (|uestions  have  to  lie  answered.  In  the 
hrst  pl.iee.  How  is  the  fountain  shaft  of  the  Geyser 
ibmiedV  In  answering  this  question,  we  will  adopt 
the  explanation  of  the  famous  geologist  Cotta.  The 
hot  springs,  im|)regnated  with  siliclous  earth,  which 
freijtiently  make  their  ajijiearance  out  of  the  vol- 
lamc  rock  :»t  a  distanec  of  five  miles  from  Ilecla,  on 
the  edge  of  a  high  plateau,  build  up  little  cones 
about  their  mouths  by  the  dejioslt  of  this  silicious 
earth.  The  firmation  of  these  cones  takes  place  in 
the  following  manner.  As  the  cooling  of  the  hot 
water  of  tln!  springs  causes  it  to  dejiosit  the  silicious 
earth  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  as  this  de]>o.sit 
ia  the  greatest  near  the  outlet,  we  find  there  the 
thickest  l.iyei’s  of  the  earth ;  on  the  other  hand, 
luunetliately  over  the  outlet  itself,  the  contraction 
of  the  orifice  by  means  of  this  deposit  is  prevented 
partly  by  the  strong  current,  partly  by  the  high 
temperature  of  tiie  water.  Tlie  cone  formed  in  tliis 
way  will  naturally  be  the  higher,  the  longer  the 
water  flows  from  the  opening  of  the  sprint,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  sdicioiis  earth  which  it  con- 
taios,  and  the  mure  quickly  it  cools.  In  ]>roi>ortion, 
therefore,  to  the  height  of  the  cone  is  the  length  of 
the  fuuntiiiu  sliaft  incre:ised,  and  the  more  favora- 
hledo  these  conditions  become  for  violent  outbreaks 
both  of  water  and  steam. 

What  forces,  however,  ai-e  to  be  regarded  as  the 
causes  of  these  violent  eruptions?  It  may  sound 
strange  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  same  force,  the 
action  of  which  every  child  observes  in  th<!  boiling 
tea-kettle ;  the  same  that  for  years  has  driven  our 
locomotives  over  the  railway,  our  steamers  over  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  which  is  the  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  element  in  a  thousand  and  one  different  ma¬ 
chines,  —  the  power  of  confined  steam.  That  which 
a  century  ago  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  human 
genius — the  practical  application  of  this  tremen- 
ilous  power  —  has  here  been  shadowed  forth  for  us 
by  nature  for  thousands  of  years.  Let  us  try  to 
explain,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  eruption  itself.  After  every  outbreak,  the  sur¬ 
face  stands  in  the  shaft  at  a  depth  of  several  feet. 


and  slowly  rises  from  this  level  until  it  flows  over 
the  edge.  All  the  water,  however,  does  not  flow 
away,  but  a  part  runs  back  from  the  sides  of  the 
basin  into  the  shaft,  and  sinks  down  along  the  sides 
of  the  latter,  until,  after  becoming  heated  anew,  it 
rises  again  with  the  .stream  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain.  Observation  has  .shown,  also,  that  the 
femj)erature  of  this  column  diminishes  as  the  water 
risi-s ;  that  the  heat  is  always  greater  below  than 
above;  and,  also,  that  it  is  constantly  on  the  in¬ 
crease  fi'oin  the  moment  of  one  eruption  to  that  of 
the  next  which  ensues,  without,  however,  reaching 
the  boiling-point.  The  temperature  comes  nearest 
this  point  at  a  height  midway  in  the  shaft,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  which  is  being  constantly  evolved 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  has  warmed  the  water 
to  this  d^ree,  a  layer  of  the  latter  is  converted  into 
steam.  This  diminishes  the  pressure  upon  the  stra¬ 
tum  next  lieneath,  which,  in  obedience  to  one  of 
nature’s  laws,  is  likewise  turned  to  steam,  and  so 
on,  with  a  greater  or  lees  jiortion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  column.  It  is  this  accumulated  steam  which, 
by  its  exjiansion,  drives  the  column  of  water  above 
it  with  great  violence  out  of  the  shaft  into  the  air, 
and  causes  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  which  we 
were  the  delighteil  and  astounded  witne.sses.  After 
the  fall  of  the  column,  precisely  the  same  process 
begins  anew. 


TIIE  AMERICAN  LECTUKE-*SYSTEM. 

IIY  TIIOM.VS  WENTWORTH  IIIUOIXSON. 

Aimso.ss  the  prairies  of  the  American  continent, 
five  hundred  miles  west  of  the  ^lissouri  River,  and 
alxnit  midway  lietween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores,  there  moves  westward  into  the  wilderness  a 
railway  construction-train  of  eighty  vans.  There 
is  no  house  within  a  hundred  miles,  nor  sign  of 
human  existence  save  as  connected  with  the  new 
railway  itself.  Far  to  right  and  left,  among  distant 
mountains,  are  fifteen  hundred  wood-choppers ;  far 
in  advance  are  two  thousand  men,  grading  the 
track;  behind  them  follows  a  smaller  force,  laying 
the  wooden  sleejicrs.  In  the  rear  of  this  last  army 
the  construction-train  halts ;  a  truck,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  takes  on  a  load  of  rails  with  the  necessary 
chairs  and  sjilkes,  then  the  horses  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
They  stop  where  ten  men  are  stationed,  five  on  each 
side,  opposite  the  last  pair  of  rails  yet  laid.  The 
trunk  has  a  pair  of  rollers,  two  men  on  the  right 
seize  a  rail  and  throw  it  on  the  roller,  three  others 
run  it  nut  to  the  proper  distance,  while  the  group 
on  the  left  are  similarly  employed.  With  a  single 
swing,  tlie  end  of  each  rail  is  forced  into  the  chair 
already’  laid .  The  chief  of  the  squad  shouts  “  Down  !  ” 
when  the  second  chair  is  at  once  set,  and  the  next 
rail  gi-.a8peil.  Twice  in  every  minute  there  comes 
from  each  side  of  the  line  that  cry  of  “  Down !  ” 
It  is  the  measured  footstep  of  advancing  civilization. 
AVith  each  day’s  sunset  more  than  two  additional 
miles  of  this  habitable  globe,  have  been  permanently 
girdled  and  possessed  by  man.  These  iron  raik 
once  laid,  all  ebe  follows,  —  all  the  signs  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  American  social  order :  the  farm,  the  work¬ 
shop,  the  village,  the  church,  the  school-house,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the 
popidar  Lecture-system. 

The  village  once  established,  the  railway  becomes 
its  tributary’,  bears  its  products  to  the  market, 
brings  its  means  of  comfort  and  of  culture.  Soon 
there  must  be  imported  some  appwatus  for  social 
recreation,  —  a  juggler,  a  travelling  “circus,”  a 
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band  of  “  Ethiopian  Minstrels  ”  with  “  banjo  ”  and 
“  bones.”  Bat  this  is  not  enough.  Gradually  the 
New  England  element,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  or¬ 
ganizing  and  sh.aping  force  in  a  northwestern  town, 
calls  loudly  for  some  direct  intellectual  stimulus. 
It  must  see  the  men  of  note,  must  have  some  con¬ 
tact  with  the  more  cultivated  Eastern  mind. 
“  Europe,”  sajn  Emerson,  ‘‘  stretches  to  the  Allegha- 
nies.”  From  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  then,  must 
intellectual  delights  be  sought.  Let  us  have  the 
orator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet ;  but  as  we  cannot 
go  to  him,  he  must  come  to  us. 

Yet  at  first  the  soil  is  rather  unprepared  for  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  purt*  and  simple ;  it  must  lie  admin¬ 
istered  in  combination  with  something  else  for  a 
time.  Youth  and  levity  crave  a  dance,  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  the  dance  is  coiiceiled ;  but  since  many  of 
the  guests  must  ride  twenty  miles  for  their  pleasure, 
it  will  be  an  obvious  economy  to  appoint  the  lecture 
for  the  same  evening,  permitting  one  admittance-fee 
to  serve  for  both.  “  Tickets  to  Emerson  and  ball, 
one  dollar.”  There  is  no  end  to  these  combinations 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  intellwtual  colonization. 
There  lies  before  me  a  handbill,  printed  last  winter 
in  a  village  of  Indiana,  wherein  Mr,  J.  Jackson 
offers  to  read  Hamlet  for  twenty-five  cents,  ladies 
free.  He  modestly  adds  that  “after  the  reading  he 
will  develop  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  company, 
with  a  small  capital,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  a  (juality  superior  to  anything  in 
the  market,  and  will  relate  some  incidents  of  his 
early  life  in  connection  with  this  particul.ar  article.” 
Thus  Mr.  J.  Jackson  artfully  allures  his  audience  to 
tears,  an<l  then  stanches  their  griefs  with  his  own 
pocket-liamlkercliiefs. 

These  are  the  germs  of  the  I.,ecture-sy8tem.  After 
a  time  these  crude  beginnings  are  matured  and  sys¬ 
tematized,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  course  of  lectures,  which  may'  at  the  utmost 
include  a  concert  or  two,  and  {lerhaps  a  dramatic 
reading,  —  pocket-handkerchiefs  not  included.  A 
public  meeting  is  perhajis  e.alled ;  some  simple  organ¬ 
ization  is  effected,  perhaps  in  connection  with  some 
local  charity  which  may  share  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  while  provision  is  mafle  against  any 
deficit  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  energetic  men. 
Officers  are  appointed  —  usually  a  Lecture-commit¬ 
tee —  to  select  the  speakers,  a  .Secretary  to  invite 
them,  a  Treasurer  to  pay  them,  and  a  President  to 
introduce  them  to  the  auilience.  The  lecture  then 
becomes  the  weekly  excitement  of  the  place ;  all 
local  appointments  make  way  for  it,  and  it  attracts 
people  from  long  distances.  That  is  if  they  be  of 
New  England  birth ;  for  the  impular  lecture  cannot 
exist  below  a  certain  p.arallel  of  latitude,  while 
foreign  immigrants  are  apt  to  avoid  it,  —  or  to  taste 
of  it,  as  they  do  of  any  other  national  dish,  with 
courtesy,  but  not  with  relish. 

A  winter’s  course  of  lectures  may  vary  from  a 
half-dozen  to  a  score.  At  first,  each  local  organi¬ 
zation  acts  on  its  own  responsibility.  Soon  it  is 
fonnd  practicable  for  a  few  adjacent  towns  to  co¬ 
operate  in  their  plans,  thus  offering  to  their  favorite 
lecturers  a  series  of  engagements  on  the  same  line 
of  travel.  Carrj’ing  this  method  yet  farther,  there 
has  grown  up  an  extensive  organization  of  “  West¬ 
ern  Literary  Societies,”  whose  range  extends  from 
Rttaburg  in  Pennsylvania  to  Lawrence  in  Kansas. 
The  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  G.  L.  Torbert,  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  has,  during  the  past  winter,  nego¬ 
tiated  lietwcen  thirty-five  lectures  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  societies,  arranging  for  each  society  a  tol¬ 


erably  regular  course  of  lectures,  and  for  each  ora¬ 
tor  a  continuous  scries  of  engagements,  longer  or 
shorter.  In  the  autumn  he  issued  his  list  of 
speakers,  with  their  respective  subjects  and  prices 
leaving  each  society  to  make  its  selection  from  the 
list.  The  lecturer  has  no  trouble  about  the  matter 
after  he  has  once  inspired  the  Western  public  with 
an  appetite  for  his  services.  He  states  his  demands, 
the  agent  does  all  the  rest ;  and  the  happy  ifine^ 
ant  leaves  home  with  a  printed  circular  in  his 
pocket,  assigning  his  dozen  or  his  hundred  engage¬ 
ments,  as  the  case  may  be.  Perhaps  he  has  never 
heard  the  names  of  many  of  the  towns  where  he  is 
to  find  his  audiences ;  no  matter,  he  is  sure  that 
they  will  all  be  there,  posted  a  day’s  journey  apart, 
along  his  designaterl  route.  Arriving  at  each  town, 
he  will  surely  find  his  committee-man  awaiting  him, 
and  each  will  rect^nize  the  other  by  that  freema¬ 
sonry  of  the  eye  which  brings  host  and  guest  to¬ 
gether.  So  smoothly,  in  short,'  does  the  great 
machine  revolve  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  intw- 
ruptlon,  unless  from  some  great  snow  storm  blockad¬ 
ing  twenty  lecturers  on  as  many  different  railwm 
and  thus  disappointing  a  score  of  audiences.  For 
an  appointment  once  missed  can  by  no  means  be 
taken  up  again ;  the  traveller  must  hasten  on  for 
the  ne.xt. 

It  is  an  exciting  life,  thus  to  find  one’s  self  mov¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  a  living  shuttle,  to  weave  together 
this  new  web  of  national  civilization.  Were  the 
audiences  never  so  dull,  the  lecturer’s  task  would 
have  interest  in  view  of  its  results.  But  the  audi¬ 
ences  are  rarely  dull,  and  it  is  usually  worth  the 
l.abor  that  it  costs  him  to  meet  them  lace  to  face. 
True,  he  must  spend  night  after  night  in  “  sleeping- 
cars,”  taking  such  slumber  as  he  may  while  hu 
rocking-cradle  is  whirled  on.  He  rises  at  dawn, 
perhaps,  for  some  ‘  comfortless  change  of  convev- 
ance,  or  some  shivering  wayside  breakfast  He 
dozes  half  the  day,  and  in  his  waking  hours  lisb 
his  eyes  over  newspapers,  or  his  temper  over  poli¬ 
tics.  He  arrives  hungry  at  his  place  of  destination, 
and  must  perhaps  hasten  at  once,  having  reaclwl 
the  lowest  ebb  of  human  forlornne.ss,  to  his  lectUI^ 
room.  But  there  the  scene  changes.  AV’ith  the 
glare  of  the  givs-lamps  there  comes  a  sudden  stim¬ 
ulus,  such  as  the  footlights  give  to  the  jaded  .actor. 
The  lighted  hall  looks  familiar,  the  faces  appear 
well  known  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  same  friendly  audi¬ 
ence  that  has  travelled  with  him  from  the  Atlantic 
shore.  At  any  rate,  these  men  and  women  wl 
laugh  where  their  predecessors  laughed,  ajiplaud 
where  they  applauded.  It  may  seem  hard  to  throw 
new  life  into  an  opening  paragraph  that  has  done 
daily  duty  at  precisely  that  hour  for  the  four  weeks 
previous,  but  it  can  lie  done.  Animation  com« 
back,  a  new  allusion  occurs,  a  fresh  im-age ;  the  lec¬ 
ture  is  trite,  to  be  sure,  but  surely  a  p'lor  wanderer 
may  be  forgiven  for  a  few  vain  repetitions,  if  his  ob¬ 
ject  ■  be  that  his  children  may  repeat  their  daih 
bread.  So  he  contends  bravely  for  his  one  glorioa 
hour  against  an  atmosphere  of  too  crowded  life  aiid 
the  inertion  of  an  asphyxiated  audience. 

Closing  with  such  climax  of  eloquence  as  Heaven 
may  send,  he  retires  meekly  to  his  seat,  and  accepM 
with  due  modesty  the  guarded  compliments  of  the 
presiding  officer.  In  return,  the  lecturer  praises  the 
intelligence  of  that  particular  audience  and  the  con¬ 
venient  architecture  of  the  Town  Hall ;  and  then, 
descending  from  the  platform,  he  shakes  hands  with 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  Board  of 
Selectmen.  All  now  is  peaceful,  and  he  retire* 
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with  a  dense  of  conscious  virtue  to  his  hotel,  or  is 
perhaps  received  as  a  guest  in  some  little  Western 
tome,  a  bit  of  transplanted  New  England,  where  he 
finds  Longfellow’s  “  Dante  ”  on  the  table,  and  Mil¬ 
lais’s  “  Huguenot  Lovers  ”  on  the  walls.  There  he 
finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  kindnesses,  for 
which  no  return  is  asked  save  the  last  item  of  gos¬ 
sip  from  the  cities,  and  then  his  spirits  rise  with  this 
easy  popularity,  and  he  thinks  lecturing  a  delightful 
career. 

The  nc.xt  morning,  too,  when  the  drive  to  the 
railway  seems  pleasant  in  the  frosty  air,  and  he 
whirls  away,  a  hundred  dollars  richer,  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new,  the  life  he  leads  seems  yet  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  only  as  the  day  goes  on,  and  his 
jaded  spirits  droop  steadily'  from  the  morning  ex¬ 
citement  to  the  noon  collapse,  that  he  again  settles 
into  a  jiroper  sense  of  his  forlorn  condition.  Then 
aivage  fancies  begin  to  haunt  his  breast,  and  he  lik¬ 
ens  himself  to  that  fabled  piece  of  comfortless  orni¬ 
thology,  the  huma,  which  hovers  unce.asingly'  and 
never  alights.  It  is  a  symliol  so  suitable  to  this  hap¬ 
less  profession  that  Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  “  Autocrat,” 
confesses  to  having  employed  it  on  two  successive 
lecturing  touis  to  the  s.ame  kind  hostess  at  the  same 
tea-table. 

But  tea-table  and  kind  hostess  belong  not  al¬ 
ways  to  the  lecturer.  More  often  he  encounters 
the  stern  hardships  of  American  hotel  life.  In 
the  large  cities  he  may  often  obtain  sumptuous  fare 
at  corresponding  prices,  but  the  village  inn  of 
English  traditions  has  no  existence  in  America,  and 
in  Its  place  are  sorrow,  prlv.ation,  and  weariness  of 
the  flesh.  The  lecturer  goes  forth  boldly  on  his  first 
trip,  assuring  the  wife  ot'  his  bosom  that  she  need 
not  fear  for  him,  since  he  can  subsist  on  the  sim¬ 
plest  fare.  He  sends  back  words  of  lofty  cheer 
m)m  the  first  stopping-place,  while  he  explores  the 
savory  luncheon,  packed  by  the  fair  hands  in  ita 
basket.  Too  late  he  learns  that  the  simplest  fare  is 
the  one  thing  that  neither  love  nor  money  can  com¬ 
monly  procure  him,  after  the  basket  is  once  empty' ;  1 
and  he  finds  to  his  eost  th.at  digestive  organs  which 
have  been  trained  to  simplicity'  are  precisely  those  I 
most  endangered  by  lard  and  fried  pork.  Worst  of 
all.  the  lecturer’s  nervous  system  is  a  part  of  his 
itock-in-trade,  and  upon  his  material  food  and  drink 
depends  the  intellectual  pabulum  of  his  audience. 
He  has  encountered  an  obstacle  which  can  only  be 
conquered  by'  reforming  the  dietetic  habits  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  Dickens’s  tale  of  “  Mugby'  Junction  ”  had  but 
a  moderate  success  in  America,*  and  I  fancy  that  it 
was  because  it  jiortrayed  a  condition  of  culin.ary 
things  so  superior  to  the  aver.age  fare  on  our  own 
railwavs,  that  we  could  never  quite  understand  his 
ground  of  complaint. 

So  seriously  is  this  great  evil  bi-onghthome  to  the 
lecturer’s  dally  life,  that  he  sometimes  feels  moved 
to  begin  at  the  foundations,  and  discourse  on  the 
eookery'-book.  This  present  writer,  when  y'oung 
and  inexperienced,  clid  thus  essay  to  break  a  feeble 
lance  against  American  pie.  How  little  knows  any 
foreigner,  when  he  hears  the  name  of  this  dish,  that 
though  to  him  it  has  been  a  mere  luxury  of  the 
dessert,  it  is  in  this  republic  one  of  the  great  ruling 
forces.  Cotton  is  dethroned,  slavery  is  fallen,  but 
pic  is  still  king.  Pie  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
grove,  and,  of  course,  the  railway  station.  I  have 
known  a  fhrmcr’s  wife  to  say  sourly  that  she  had 

*  The  writer  probably  Bean  a  oomparatirely  “moderate  auc- 
ceec.”  A  hundrti  thounand  copiet  ot  Mugby  Juuctiea  were  sold 
io  this  country.  —  Editor  or  E.  S. 


given  up  making  bread,  because  her  children  pre¬ 
ferred  pie.  Accordingly,  on  one  occasion,  this  mod¬ 
est  lecturer  protested  against  this  excess  of  indul¬ 
gence.  He  spoke  especially  of  the  accustomed 
mince  pic  of  America,  which  he  justly  described  as 
consisting  of  something  white  and  indigestible  at 
the  top,  and  something  moist  and  indigestible  at 
bottom,  with  untold  horrors  in  the  middle.  Return¬ 
ing  homeivard  by  rail  next  morning,  he  found  his 
lecture  under  discussion  by  two  passengers.  A 
respectable  dame  had  asked  another  if  she  had 
heard  it. 

“  No,”  she  answered,  “  I  did  n’t.  But  Miss  Jones 
she  come  home  that  night,  and  she  flung  her  hood 
right  down  on  the  table,  and  say's  she,  —  ‘  There,’ 
says  .she,  ‘  Mr.  Jones,  I ’m  never  goin’  to  have 
another  o’  them  mince  pies  in  the  house  just  as  long 
as  I  live,’  says  she.  ‘  There  was  Sammy,’  says  she, 

‘  he  was  sick  all  last  night,  and  I  do  believe  it  was 
nothin’  in  all  the  world  but  just  them  mince  pies,’ 
says  she.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  other  lady,  a  slow,  deliberate 
personage,  “  I  do  suppose  that  them  kind  of  con¬ 
comitants  ain’t  good  things.” 

Here  the  conversation  closed,  but  Sam  Weller 
did  not  feel  more  gratified,  when  he  heard  the  Bath 
footmen  call  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  a  “swarry,” 
and  wondered  what  they  could  call  a  roast  one, 
than  I  when  my  poor  stock  of  phrases  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  this  unexpected  polysyllable. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  racy  personal  criticisms 
which  may  await  the  lecturer.  Passing  usually 
unrecognized  in  his  travelling  dress,  he  may  be 
a.skcd  to  describe  his  own  appearance,  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  attend  his  own  lecture  or  else  dissuaded 
from  it,  may  aiwist  in  the  dissection  of  his  own  men¬ 
tal  traits,  or  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  his  own  rep¬ 
utation.  Each  professional  tour  may  thus  replenish 
his  stock  of  anecdotes  for  the  next  A  well-known 
lecturer  was  lately  ascending  the  steps  of  some 
great  hotel,  he  being  in  very  travel-stained  condi¬ 
tion,  and  bearing  his  valise  in  his  hand.  A  red¬ 
faced,  over-dressed  lady  paused  in  her  descent  to 
accost  him.  “  Pray,”  said  she,  “  are  you  the 
porter  ?  ”  “  No,  madam,”  he  courteously  responded, 
“  are  you  the  ch.ambermaid  ?  ” 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  he  may  discover  that  there 
is  some  quite  diflercnt  basis  for  the  popular  zeal 
which  he  at  first  claimed  as  personal  to  himseUl  I 
remember  that  once,  when  travelling  on  a  small 
branch  railway  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  I  heard  on 
the  way  a  gewd  deal  of  talk  about  that  evening’s 
lecture.  Conductors,  brakemon,  and  passengers 
were  all  comparing  notes  .about  it,  and  all  seemed 
to  agree  that  nothing  should  prevent  them  from 
being  present.  I  could  not  quite  make  out  their 
special  point  of  sympathy,  but  sat  in  pleasing  medi¬ 
tation  on  the  intelligence  of  this  particular  region. 
By  the  time  we  drew  near  the  terminus,  thfe  con¬ 
ductor  had  his  eye  on  me  as  the  only  stranger  and 
the  probable  orator.  When  he  accosted  me,  and  I 
owned  the  fact,  he  burst  eagerly  into  conversation. 
“  You  are  probably  not  aware,”  he  said  with  dig¬ 
nity,  “  that  the  President  of  the  Lecture-association, 
who  should  introduce  you  to-night,  is  absent  from 
the  village,  and  that  you  will  be  intrc^uced  by  the 
Vice-I^ident,  who  is  engineer  of  this  very  train.” 

Here  was  the  elucidation !  All  this  intellectual 
interest  was  hut  railway  esprit  du  corps.  When  the 
time  came,  the  engineer  introduced  me,  very  qniedy 
and  properly ;  in  his  evening  dress,  he  would  have 
passed  tor  a  robust  geological  prdessor.  I  found 
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him  a  most  intelligent  man,  and  a  reader  of  Emer¬ 
son  ;  and  he  drove  me  home  on  his  locomotive  the 
next  morning. 

I  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  American  Lecture-system  in  the  Western  States, 
because  it  is  there  most  tliorouglily  organized,  and 
takes  its  most  characteristic  firms.  In  the  maturer 
civilization  of  the  Eastern  States  it  is  more  mingled 
with  other  intellectual  influences,  and  it  also  needs 
less  of  centralized  organization.  I..ecturers  are 
more  accessible,  and  can  make  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments.  An  effort  is  now  being  made,  however,  by 
the  “  American  Literary  Bureau  ”  at  New  York,  to 
introduce  into  the  Eiistern  circuit  something  of  the 
method  which  prevails  at  the  West.  Its  su]>erintend- 
ent,  Mr.  James  K.  Mcdbery,  has  made  engagements 
for  nearly  thirty  lectures  during  the  past  winter,  in 
eight  different  St,ates  of  the  Union,  including  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  covered  also  by  the  “  Associated 
Western  Literary  Societies.”  There  arc  probably 
some  two  hundred  such  societies  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  several  times  that  number  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  More  accurate  statistics  have  not 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  stronghold  of  the  system  has  always  been  in 
Massachusetts,  wliei-e  it  originated;  it  has  spread 
thence  westward,  but  not  far  southward ;  it  has 
never  taken  much  hold  in  New  York  city,  for 
instance,  nor  in  the  Middle  States  generally,  while 
in  the  Slave  States  it  never  gained  a  footing  at  all. 
It  came  into  existence  about  forty  years  ago ;  and 
one  of  its  leading  founders  was  our  great  school 
reformer,  Horace  Mann.  At  first,  there  were  no 
professional  lecturers,  but  each  local  course  was 
carried  on  by  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen 
of  the  neighborhooil.  As  certain  lecturers  became 
more  popular,  they  extended  their  range,  and  were 
pud  a  fee.  Fifteen  dollars  was  a  large  fee  at  first, 
—  ten  dollars  seemed  more  reasonable ;  and  it  was 
long  before  it  crept  up  to  twenty-five  and  fifty. 
Even  now,  the  standard  of  prices  at  the  East  remains 
far  below  that  prevailing  at  the  West,  partly, 
because  the  lecturers  have  not  so  far  to  go,  and 
partly,  because  there  are  more  competing  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  the  community  will  not,  therefore,  pay 
so  much. 

The  introduction  of  professional  lecturers,  while 
strengthening  and  popularizing  the  system,  has 
doubtless  tended  to  banish  the  old  style  of  lectures. 
The  present  aspect  of  things  must  be  quite  unlike 
the  English  system  of  “  Alechanics’  Institutes,”  where 
some  eminent  professor  gives  instructions  in  Geol¬ 
ogy,  or  Barnes  Newcome  discourses  to  his  constituents 
on  the  “  Poetry  of  the  Domestic  Affections.”  With 
us,  poetry  and  science  have  almost  left  the  field. 
The  popular  lecture  is  coming  to  I)e  a  branch  of 
that  national  institution  “  the  stump.”  Politics, 
long  excluded  by  common  consent,  now  threaten  to 
excTiftle  everything  else.  The  long  slavery  agita¬ 
tion,  and  the  war  for  the  Union,  very  properly 
brought  this  element  in,  and  it  certainly  shows  no 
symptoms  of  going  out.  The  public  demands  a 
glimpse  at  every  public  man,  and  especially  every 
prominent  reformer ;  and,  not  that  only,  but  they 
wish  to  see  him,  as  if  he  was  an  Indian  warrior  in 
his  war-paint.  Wendell  Phillips  may  be  patiently 
heard  for  once  discoursing  discreetly  on  the  “  Lost 
Arts,”  or  on  “  Street-life  in  Europe,”  but  the  next 
season  he  must  come  in  all  his  terrors,  and,  thence- 
fbrward  ho  must  bring  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
every  time. 

Now,  this  tendency  has  its  good  results.  Great 


public  questions  must  be  discussed,  and  they  can 
nowhere  be  discussed  so  well.  There  are  problems 
now  pressing  upon  us  which  fiolitical  parties  sedu¬ 
lously  avoid,  and  for  which  the  Lecture-system  gives 
an  ojiening,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  question  of  suffraire  ‘ 
for  women,  both  sides  of  which  are  now  being  ably  | 
advocated  through  this  means  over  the  length  and  ^ 
breadth  of  the  land.  Again,  even  party  questions  ' 
can  thus  be  handled  without  the  trammels  of  party.  [ 
The  popular  lecture  is  the  antidote  to  the  caucus. 
On  its  free  platform,  thii  statesman  speaks  for  him¬ 
self  alone,  and  commits  nobody ;  he  rises  as  if  in  ' 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  proceeds  without  ref-  ' 
erence  to  a  prospective  division.  Moreover,  an 
outlet  is  thus  afforded  to  men  who  keep  aloof  from  I 
all  party  ties.  I  have  seen  Wendell  Phillips  re-  ' 
ceived  with  admiration  and  delight  by  audiences, 
of  whom  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  admit  the  ' 
truth  of  his  assertions,  —  until  twelve  mouths  after  i 
they  were  uttered.  , 

But  with  this  great  good  there  comes  an  evil  also. 
What  public  policy  gains  by  this  change  of  theme,  | 
literature  and  art  lose.  With  the  name  “  lyceum  ” 
is  also  passing  away  the  “  lyceum  lecture.”  The 
scholar  recedes  from  sight,  and  the  impassioned 
orator  takes  his  place.  There  is  no  time  for  I^ong- 
fellow  to  analyze  Dante,  nor  for  Lowell  to  explain  ‘ 
Hamlet,  while  Sumner  thunders  the  terrors  of  the 
I.A)rd  against  a  delinquent  President,  or  Anna  Dick¬ 
inson  pleads  for  the  enfranchisement  of  one  half  the 
human  race.  Agassiz  is  now  the  only  popular  lec-  : 
tiirer  on  science  who  can  be  said  to  have  a  hear¬ 
ing  ;  and  Emerson  is  the  only  very  prominent  liter¬ 
ary  man  who  now  keeps  the  field.  Holmes  has  . 
almost  ceased  lecturing,  by  his  own  choice,  since  ; 
his  great  success  as  a  magazinist ;  and  George  Cur-  | 
tis  seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  all  perma-  ; 
nent  literary  work  since  winning  such  easy  fame  on 
the  platform.  Yet  the  old  style  of  “  instructive  ”  | 
lectures  has  not  wholly  vanished ;  nobody  yet  ' 
wishes  alisolutely  to  exclude  them;  and  there  is  I 
fortunately  alwaj’S  in  the  field  some  Arctic  explorer,  I 
or  some  slayer  of  gorillas,  whose  narratives,  if  they  , 
do  not  always  fill  the  mind  with  facts,  at  least  afford 
a  vigorous  tonic  to  the  imagination.  And,  if  science  ' 
and  art  are  banished  from  the  popular  organizations,  ! 
they  occasionally  find  refuge  in  the  larger  cities,  ! 
under  the  special  shelter  of  some  Cooper  Institute  j 
in  New  York,  or  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston.  I 
There,  if  reports  be  true,  these  elevated  pursuits 
can  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  a  man  may  ven- 
tuie  on  such  deptlis  of  wisdom  as  to  rid  himself  at 
last  of  all  human  audience,  except  his  wife  and  the  i 
janitor. 

But  even  with  these  drawbacks,  the  American  ' 
Lecture-system  has  this  great  result,  that  it  furnishes 
a  ready  standard  by  which  to  try  all  prominent 
men.  They  must  at  least  face  the  people  eye  to 
eye.  This  ordeal  of  the  gaslight  disjilays  to  all 
beholders  the  face,  the  form,  the  bearing  of  the 
speaker.  Once  placed  before  his  public  he  can  no 
more  evade  inspection  than  if  he  were  a  statue  in 
the  public  square.  All  men  are  not  statuesque,  and 
the  most  subtile  genius  may  often  shrink,  it  is  true, 
from  such  a  glare  of  publicity.  It  is  a  test  which 
bears  severely  on  the  over-sensitive,  or  on  those  ill- 
furnished  with  voice  or  presence.  It  moreover 
tends  to  the  ignoring  of  all  thoughts  which  can¬ 
not  be  put  up  in  available  parcels  of  ai.'(ty  minut^’ 
compass.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  helps  to  train 
each  speaker  into  a  whole  manhood ;  it  saves  the 
philosopher  from  becoming  a  pedant,  the  student 
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'  fh)m  beinp;  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  it  places 
each  in  broad,  healthy  contact  with  his  lellow- 
men. 

Before  this  popular  audience  your  finer  points 
will  probably  fail  of  appreciation,  your  cheapest 
effects  may  tell  better  than  your  choicest ;  there  is 
no  room  for  the  subtile  and  evanescent,  nor  yet  for 
the  profound ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  know 
that  your  broadest  coininon-sense,  your  heartiest 
sympathy,  your  manliest  courage  will  be  sure  of 
appreciation.  You  have  to  do  with  people  who  do 
not  ask  to  be  flattered,  and  will  not  Imar  to  be  pat¬ 
ronized  ;  and  insist  on  hearing  something  that  shall 
interest  them,  and  are  ready  and  eager  to  be 
taught 

It  is  good  for  the  man  of  literature  or  science  to 
nx:et  such  an  audience :  it  makes  him  one  of  the 

Eople;  he  goes  back  to  his  library  strengthened. 

e  finds  that  whatever  else  the  mass  of  men  like  or 
dislike,  they  always  like  true  manhood.  Knowledge, 
pace,  taste,  even  logic,  .are  all  secondary  to  this. 
Horace  (Jreeley,  who  is  at  once  the  idol  and  the 
butt  of  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen,  got  the 
mastery  of  a  whole  Western  audience,  as  they 
laughed  at  his  uncoutb  entrance,  by  the  sini]>Ie  an- 
aouncement  of  a  self*evident  projKwition.  “  I  suji- 
pose  it  to  be  a  fact  universally  admitted,”  he  said  in 
bis  whining  voice,  “  that  I  am  the  worst  public 
speaker  in  Americii.”  The  voice  whined,  but  the 
man  did  not.  '  Everybody  knew  that  he  was  a  bad 
speaker,  and  th.at  he  had  been  invited,  nevertheless, 
because  he  had  something  to  s.ay.  So  much  being 
established,  he  went  on  and  said  it. 

A  man  may  thus  make  himself  acceptable  by  a 
single  available  (juality;  but  the  more  such  quali¬ 
ties  he  combines  the  more  numerous  will  be  his 
invitations,  and  the  higher  his  price.  In  large 
towns  it  has  almost  come  to  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  high-priced  lectures  are  the  only  good  econ¬ 
omy.  No  matter  how  much  money  a  man  asks,  if 
he  can  draw  an  auilience  that  shall  be  in  propor¬ 
tion.  It  w.as  thought  a  Iwld  thing  when  Henry 
Ward  Bceidicr  raised  his  price  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  Yet  I  have  known  Iccture-asswiation?  to 
run  themselves  in  debt  by  employing  chetip  local 
lecturers,  and  to  clear  themselves  at  last  by  sending 
for  this  expensive  favorite.  John  B.  Gough  and 
Anna  Dickinson  now  receive  the  same  high  com¬ 
pensation,  and,  probably  Imth  these  lecturers  have 
now  nioiK  invitations  during  the  year  than  Beecher. 
Gough  was  an  imiiortation  from  the  platform  of  the 
temperance  agitation,  and  at  once  found  the  sew 
field  equally  favorable  and  far  more  lucrative.  A 
sort  of  evangelical  comedian,  he  is  the  idol  of  many 
worthy  people  who  never  saw  gooil  acting  on  any 
other  stage ;  and  he  is  a  favoVite  with  many  others 
who  can  tolei’ate  his  contortions  for  the  sake  of  his 
drollery.  He  does  not  oiler  much  to  the  intellect, 
it  is  true,  but  he  often  touches  the  heart ;  and  some¬ 
thing  is  due  to  a  man  who  makes  laughter  an  ally 
of  good  monils. 

Sliss  Dickinson  deals  rather  in  team  than  in 
•miles.  She  owed  her  first  celebrity,  perhaps,  to 
the  unwonted  combination  of  twenty  years  of  wo¬ 
manhood  with  a  remarkably  clear  head  for  politie.al 
questions.  But  she  could  not  have  retained  it  for 
eight  years  without  giving  evidence  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  power.  She  has  good  looks,  perfect  self- 
fwssession,  an  effective  voice,  readiness  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  great  magnetic  power ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these,  she  seems  to  me  a  far  less 
attractive  speaker  than  her  chief  predecessor,  Lucy  | 
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Stone,  who  never  called  forth  one  half  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Courage  is  certainly  among  Miss 
Dickjnson’s  traits,  for  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign  she  made  a  triumphant  tour  among  the 
roughest  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking 
in  some  places  where  almost  any  man  of  like  opin¬ 
ions  would  have  been  mobbed  into  silence.  She 
was  probably  the  most  effective  orator  sent  out  by 
the  Kepublican  Committees  during  that  election, 
and  certainly  earned  the  right  to  pass  from  that 
theme  to  her  present  one,  the  enfranchisement  of 
her  sex.  Tliis  she  treats  under  the  piquant  title, 
“  Idiots  and  Women,”  borrowing  the  sarcastic  jux¬ 
taposition  from  the  statute-lxioks.  It  is  quite  an 
art,  by  the  way,  to  launch  a  new  lecture  under  a 
pungent  name.  “  Book,  sir,  book  ?  It ’s  the  ti¬ 
tle,”  Longman  used  to  say;  and  if  a  lecture  is 
to  be  kept  afloat  for  a  whole  season,  it  must  sail 
under  a  flag  of  its  own  that  shall  be  quite  distinc¬ 
tive. 

Next  in  popularity  comes,  doubtless,  Wendell 
Phillijis,  and  next  to  him,  probably,  George  Wil¬ 
liam  CurtLs.  These  are  the  lecturers  who  stiU 
represent  jmlisheil  culture  on  the  platform,  and 
both  carry  thither  a  certain  high-bred  air,  which  is 
always  most  seductive  when  combined  with  radical 
opinions.  Wendell  Phillips  has  won  public  favor 
while  always  keeping  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
—  the  highest  test  of  power.  Recognised  by  all  as 
the  foremost  of  American  orators,  he  has  never  yet 
paused  one  moment  to  enjoy  the  fkuits  of  past  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  will  die  in  the  harness  as  a  radical. 
Curtis  cannot  be  compared  with  Phillips  in  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  nor  in  extent  of  service ;  he,  perh.aps, 
gives  his  he.arers  as  much  thought  as  they  demand, 
but  that  is  not  much,  whereas  Phillim  gives  them 
more,  forces  it  upon  them.  Nor  is  Curtis  so  pro¬ 
phetic  in  insight,  nor  so  free  from  party  ties.  But 
he  h.as  all  the  qualities  for  a  popular  favorite,  com¬ 
bined  with  singular  rectitude  of  the  moral  nature  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  his  rhetoric, 
more  agreeable  than  his  voice,  mow  graceful  than 
his  elocution ;  and  he  has  before  him  a  distinguished 
and  useful  career,  though  widely  unlike  that  iiter- 
avy  life  for  which  he  at  first  seemed  destined.  Both 
these  orators,  indeed,  might  help  to  refute  that 
mistaken  impression,  first  fi.xed  in  the  Europe¬ 
an  mind  by  I)e  Tocqueville,  to  the  effect  that 
the  cultivated  men  of  America  keep  aloof  from  poli¬ 
tics.  Here  are  two  men  who  have  been  utterly 
swept  aside  from  the  pursuits  of  pun  intellect  by 
over|K)wering  public  demands,  and  it  i.  either  has 
yet  taken  office,  it  is  because  the  time  has  not 
come. 

A  more  recent  favorite  in  the  lecture-room,  who 
can  also  venture  to  ask  high  prices  for  his  lectures, 
is  Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of  the  New  York  Inde¬ 
pendent.  This  is  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  of 
great  popularity  and  influence,  and  gives  him  an 
e.xcellent  pedestal.  But  he  shows  in  the  lecture- 
room  the  same  ability  which  has  built  up  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  while  he  is  so  free  from  bigotry  as  to  be 
constantly  charged  with  latitudinarianism  ;  he  has, 
moreover,  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  a  ready  wit, 
and  that  sunny  disposition  which  is  such  a  priceless 
gift  to  a  reformer. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  speakers  who  habitually 
venture  to  exceed  the  hundred-dollar  limit  for 
even  their  Western  lectures,  although  Sumner  and 
Agassiz  may  sometimes  fix  a  higher  price  upon  a 
short  series.  Our  English  visitor,  Henry  Vincent, 
has  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  I  believe. 
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for  each  of  his  sixty  Western  lectured,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  won  popularity  among  his  hearers. 

There  still  remain  a  few  acknowledged  Jead- 
ers  who  should  especially  be  mentioned.  .  Emerson, 
for  iastanee,  still  retains  his  hold  upon  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  atler  some  thirty  j-ears  of  lecturing,  and 
is  heard  with  rcs]KH;t  and  attention.  A  Western 
agent  is  said  to  have  justified  flmcrson’s  continued 
popularity,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  people  un¬ 
derstand  him,  but  that  ‘‘they  think  such  men  ought 
to  be  encouraged,”  which  is,  utter  all,  creditable  to 
the  public  mind.  He  is  not  a  m  m  to  draw  cro^'ds, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  crowd-draw¬ 
ing  orators  can  venture  to  give  a  separate  course 
of  lectures  on  their  own  responsibility,  as  he 
sometimes  does.  Indeed,  he  is  heard  to  the  best 
advantage  before  an  audience  of  his  own  gath¬ 
ering,  especially  in  Bo.ston,  where  there  are  enough 
who  are  trained  to  follow  his  thoughts,  .and  arc 
not  daunted  by  the  lumen  siccunt  of  that  upper 
air. 

Edwin  ^Vhipple  aids  limerson  in  keeping  a  place 
upon  the  lecture-platform  for  the  literary  cla-ss. 
Bayard  Taylor  represents  the  indefatigable  .travel¬ 
lers,  and  his  reports  of  his  latest  trip  are  alwap 
well  received  by  that  large  class  who  (as  (loethe 
sa^  in  his  analysis  of  playgoers)  do  not  care  to 
think,  but  only  to  see  that  something  is  going  on. 
Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  is  almost  the  only 
clergyman,  save  Beecher,  who  stamls  high  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  also,  and  the  effects  he  produces  are  due  rath¬ 
er  to  a  natural  heartiness  .and  vigor  than  to  any 
depth  of  thought  or  culture.  lie  has  the  trait, 
which  Emerson  thinks  es-sential  to  the  orator,  of 
“  giving  out  vast  quantities  of  animal  heat.”  Fre<l- 
erick  Douglass  represents  the  colored  race  with  a 
natural  eloquenct*  that  twenty  years  of  ])ublic  speak¬ 
ing  h.ai'e  only  matured.  His  glow  and  fervor  are 
extraordinary,  and  so  is  his  dramatic  powiT  ;  there 
is,  too,  a  sort  of  massiveness  alxiut  him  which  is  con¬ 
tributed  partly  by  his  gran<l  physique ;  and  he  sur- 
passes  in  his  perception  of  the  finer  felicitii-s  of  the 
English  langu:tge  all  other  “  self-made  men  ”  whom 
I  have  ever  known. 

There  are  many  other  lecturers  than  these,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  at  which  one  ceases 
to  be  a  “  professional.”  1  have  mentioned  these 
names  not  from  any  personal  preferences  of  my  own, 
but  because  they  are  confessedly  the  most  popuhu', 
as  is  further  proved  by  the  infallible  test  of  tiie  mon¬ 
ey-market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  profits  of  the 
most  successful  lecturers  must  be  very  large,  for 
there  arc  three  or  four  who  can  always  command  an 
audience,  and  can,  if  they  please,  prolong  indefinite¬ 
ly  the  usual  season  of  four  months.  1  see  no  reason 
why  Gough  should  not  annually  earn  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  this  profession,  so  long  as  his  strength 
and  popularity  hold  out.  Even  for  those  lower  on 
the  list  of  favor,  the  compensation  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  obtained  by  the  best  literary  work, 
^eodore  Tilton  is  s.oid  to  have  been  offerccl  twelve 
thousand  dollars  for  the  current  year,  as  editor  of 
the  Independent,  on  condition  of  undertaking  no 
other  work,  or  seven  thousand  dollars  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  lecture  as  much  as  he  pleased.  lie  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  chose  the  latter.  But  the  salary  given  to 
popular  editors  gives  no  index  of  the  pnee  fur  first- 
class  literary  work;  and  Hawthorne  coidd  hardly 
have  earned  from  a  magazine,  by  a  month’s  labor, 
what  a  leading  lecturer  may  harvest  every  night, 
llie  literary  class  may  thus  gain  very  much  by 
even  a  small  share  in  the  successes  of  the  lecture- 


room.  A  successful  winter’s  tour  means  a  trip  to 
Europe  next  summer  or  a  year’s  leisure  for  some  ex¬ 
tended  literary  work.  'Theodore  Barker  habitually 
invested  the  income  arising  from  his  lectures  in  the 
precious  library  which  he  bequeathixl  to  the  city  of 
nis  love.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these 
profitx  are  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  one  deals,  for  lectiire-associatious 
are  almost  always  self-supporting ;  and  I  know  one 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  net  profits  for 
the  last  three  years  have  averaged  twelve  hundivd 
dollars,  after  paying  to  the  lecturers  an  average 
price  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

I  am,  perhaps,  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  this  intellectual  itinerancy ;  but 
no  apology  is  needed  to  Englishmen,  at  least,  since, 
when  they  come  among  us  as  public  speakers,  ther 
show  a  proper  willingness  to  accept  this  practied 
asjiect  of  the  jirofession.  I  remember  that,  when 
'Thackeray  was  here,  and  was  hesitating  between 
two  competing  offers  for  his  lectures,  he  seened 
fjuite  relieved  when  we  assured  him  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica  he  needed  no  apology  for  yielding  to  the  soft 
seductions  of  an  suiditional  fitly  dollars.  Anil  no* 
that  Dickens  gathers  in  his  nightly  thousands,  it 
may  be  pardoned  to  us  homeln^d  mortals  if  we 
look  somewhat  sharply  after  our  hundreds. 

It  may  be  said,  in  summing  up,  that  the  Ameii- 
can  Lecture-system  is  constantly  expanding  ud 
becoming  better  organized  as  to  its  methods,  ss 
well  as  more  liberal  in  its  rewards  ;  but  that,  as  to 
themes  .and  treatment,  it  has  not  yet  taken  its  final 
form.  Because  public  affairs  now  engross  the  larger 
share  of  attention,  it  dot's  not  follow  tliat  it  will  be 
.always  so.  The  excitements  produced  by  slavery 
are  outlasting  its  lifetime,  and  until  the  Southern 
States  are  “  reconstructed  ”  on  jirinciples  of  uni¬ 
versal  justice,  there  can  lie  no  permanent  calm. 
But  it  seems  altogether  likely  that,  .after  the  coming 
Presidential  elections,  there  may  come  a  period  of 
peace ;  and  literature  .ami  art,  the  children  of  peace, 
must  then  resume  their  sway. 

It  will  then  be  found  penuruiently  true  that  there 
are  elements  in  the  popular  lecture  which  no  form 
of  literature  can  supply.  The  difierent  lecturers 
who  have  been  named  in  this  essay  arc  persons  of 
the  most  various  gifts  aud  training,  with  but  tliL; 
one  point  in  common,  that  almost  all  of  them  are 
orators  born,  rather  than  writers  ;  or  at  least  reach 
the  public  through  the  oratorical  gift.  Subtract 
the  audience,  aud  their  better  {lart  is  gone.  Emer' 
son  is  probably  the  only  one  among  them  whose 
lectures,  printed  precisely  as  they  are  delivered 
would  be  a  permanent  contribution  to  literature,  — 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  fact  which  stands  most 
in  his  way  as  a  lecturer.  Oratory  and  literature 
still  remain  two  distinct  methods  of  utterance,  as  , 
distinct  as  sculpture  and  painting,  and  as  uilHcult  I 
to  unite.  Tbcir  methods,  their  results,  and  tlieir  ; 
rewards,  are  wholly  difierent.  It  is  the  general  i 
testimony  of  those  who  have  trieil  both,  that  they 
put  poorer  work  into  their  speeches  than  into  their 
Writings  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  act 
of  speech  sometimes  yields  such  moments  of  inspi¬ 
ration  as  make  all  writing  seem  cold.  Thought 
must  be  popularized,  execution  made  broader  and 
rougher,  oeforc  it  can  be  appreciated  in  an  instant  i 
by  a  tliousand  minds ;  but  those  thousand  minils  i 
give  you  In  return  a  magnificent  stimulus  that  soli-  , 
tude  can  never  supply.  It  is  needless  to  debate 
which  is  best :  it  Is  the  difference  between  light  and 
heat. 
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MOLlfiRE  AT  HOME  AND  AT  THE  PLAY. 

YOUTH  OK  moliV:re. 

Jean  BArriSTK  Poqcki.ix,  who  when  he  took 
the  otA^,  added  l)e  Moliere  to  hU  l>ourgeois 
appellation,  was  born  in  1C20,  his  grandfather  having 
Mijoyed,  and  his  father  then  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  calling  themselves  “  Upholsterers  to  the  King.” 
His  tiUlier  intending  him  for  his  own  business,  would 
bare  given  him  but  a  tradesman’s  education  at  the 
eollege  of  Clermont  (now  that  of  Louis  le  Grand), 
but,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  youth,  he  after- 
vaids  allowed  him  to  continue  his  studies  under 
the  Jesuits.  Po(iuelin  the  elder,  finding  in  his  son 
a  strong  repugnance  to  the  hereditary,  occupation, 
determined  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  and,  with  that 
object  in  view,  sent  him  to  stmly  at  the  college  of 
OHeans,  and  later  at  the  Sorbonne. 

During  the  conclusion  of  his  school-lite  he  was 
oAener  tuund  at  the  Hotel  Bourgogne  than  at  the 
Sorbonne,  his  grandlather  having  frec|uently  ac¬ 
companied  him  during  his  youth  to  witness  such 
parforiuances  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  tbrmer 
paper.  Being  left  some  money  by  his  mother,  he 
no  sooner  found  himself  emanoipate<l  from  college 
than  be  collected  some  young  fellows  of  good  birth 
and  standing,  fitted  up  a  bixitli,  announced  it  as 
tbs  “  Illustrious  Theatre,”  and  gave  amateur  enter- 
tainoicnts.  He  might  not  so  readily  have  induced 
bis  well-born  com[>unions  to  embrace  the  proiession, 
bad  not  the  King,  by  an  ordinance  dated  1C4I,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  gentleman  did  not  derogate  fi-om  his 
condition  by  exercising  his  talents  as  an  actor. 

E.VULY  TIIE.VTUICAI,  STgUGllLLS. 

Molibre  having  established  his  illustrious  actors 
tt  the  Jeu  de  Paume  of  the  Foases  de  Ncsle,  gave 
sondry  free  representations,  iluring  which  he  and 
bis  trou{)e  received  much  applause.  However,  his 
fluids  being  limited,  these  gratis  exhibition.s  neces- 
isrily  came  to  a  close,  and  when  the  tew  sous,  the 
then  taritf,  were  paid  by  the  after  visitors,  they  re¬ 
venged  the  affront  by  meroiles-^ly  hissing  the  jxxir 
though  illustrious  amateurs.*  Success  now  appear¬ 
ing  at  an  inealcuUblc  distance,  it  is  probable  that 
Moliere  began  to  think  of  returning  to  the  uphol¬ 
stery  rooms  or  the  advocate’s  oHke,  when  the  return 
of  tiie  Troujie-Bejart  to  Paris  roused  his  spirits  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  new  profession.  The  head  of 
this  liunily  was  the  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Wooils 
sad  Wald'S,  so  it  enjoyed  a  certain  ofliciai  gentility. 
It  consisted  of  two  brothers  .and  two  sisters,  ail  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  slight  bleinis'iies.  .James,  the  elder 
brullier,  sbimmered  a  little,  Louis  had  a  slig'at  halt, 
Genevieve  was  stupid,  and  .Madeleine,  the  eldest, 
aad  the  genius  of  the  family,  had  fo-ty  hair.  Some 
five  years  liefore  the  jHiriod  in  iMoliere’s  lite  at  which 
wc  have  arrived,  Madeleine  had  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  oi'  Baron  de  iModene,  Chaiulierhiin  of  (.ra.':toa 
d’Orleans  (hrother  of  Louis  XIll.),  a  man  of  some 
merit,  but  completely  under  the  dominion  of  his 
jiassioos.  She  bore  him  a  daughter,  Frant^oise,  and 
entertained  seemingly  well-founded  hones  of  becom¬ 
ing  his  wife. 


*  One  of  tiM  icrcateit  living  nuthorUies  on  stnee  matters — !ilm- 
wU  lui  ex-nniiuiKer  ami  ex-tiertorm'.r  uevec  tariiuMeii  in  suoh 
chiiracU‘r»  oe  Ohnrks  the  Twelfth  ami  Josciih  Surface— has  assertcal, 
ami  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  it  it  only  iwop'e  who  pay,  that 
give  Iicajrty  applause.  “The  bee  mlmiMvais,”  he  says,  “  tUwiiya 
observe  a  ilea.l  silence  except  when  they  euUven  it  hy  a  hiss.”  Tho 
biographer  of  Tyrone  ISiwcr  ami  of  Patrick  Sars!le!(l  hail  expe- 
rieaee ;  ttlonarh  K>airaier,  our  utkir  authtarlty  probably  had  aot. 
We  leave  the  matter  sul>  fife. 


But  it  was  otherwise  to  be.  The  Baron,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  others  in  the  interest  of  the  worthless 
Gaston  d’Orleans,  formed  a  plot  agiunst  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  under  the  Duke  of  Soissons  fought 
against  tl^  royal  forces  in  the  Ardennes.  The  chief 
being  slam,  tlie  Baron  was  obliged  to  remain  an 
e.xile  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Madeleine’s  hopes 
of  an  immediate  marriage  were  disappointed.  She 
and  her  people  could  scarcely  expect  to  remain  un¬ 
molested  in  Paris,  as  the  Baron’s  relations  with  them 
were  well  known  to  the  Cardinal  and  his  police. 
They  withdrew  to  the  country,  and  played  their 
way  till  they  came  to  Bourdeaux,  where  they  met  a 
most  conlial  reception  from  the  new  Due  d’Espemon, 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  father  as  governor  of 
Guienne.  This  nobleman  had  a  well-selected  com¬ 
pany  of  Iiis  own,  and  now  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  pieces  excellently  played  by  the  united 
strength  of  this  and  of  La  Bejart’s. 

'Phc.  dramatist  .'Magnon  who  had  written  the  drama 
of  “  Phaeton,”  in  which  the  expected  fall  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  was  anticipated,  some  years  later  dedicated  his 
play  of  “  Josaphat  ”  to  this  patron  of  the  drama, 
ami  eulogized  his  protection  of  La  Bejart  and 
her  people.  “This  protection  and  these  succors, 
Alonseigneur,”  said  he,  “  which  you  have  atlbnled 
to  the  most  unfortunate  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  actresses  of  France,  is  not  the  least  of 
your  gooil  actions.  All  Parnaiwus  is  your  debtor, 
and  returns  you  thanks  by  my  month.  You  have 
withdrawn  tills  hapless  woman  from  the  preeipice 
to  which  her  own  merit  had  driven  her,  and  yon 
have  restored  to  the  theatre  one  ot’  the  most  gifted 
pei'sonages  that  has  ever  trod  its  boards.  She 
I  has  remounted  the  stage,  Monaeigneur,  but  with 
the  hope  of  bearing  a  part  in  this  noble  piece, 
■where  under  borrowed  names  a  part  of  your  own 
life  will  be  represented.” 

Among  the  fine  (jualitics  of  Jfadeleine,  conti¬ 
nence  was  not  numbered,  —  more’s  the  pity!  In  one 
of  the  towns  or  cities  of  Guienne,  or  Languedoc,  or 
Provence,  and  some  day  in  the  early  p.art  of  1044 
was  born  in  the  family  of  Bejart  a  female  child,  who 
shortly  afterwards  received  the  names  of  Armande- 
Gresinde-Claire-Elisabeth,  and  who  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  woman’s  estate  became  the  wife  of  Molifere, 
and  the  bane  of  his  after  existence.  Madeleine’s 
failings  we  have  hinted  .it,  and  though  the  mother 
of  the  family  acknowledged  that  little  Arinande  ■was 
her  own  child,  the  maternity  was  awarded  by  pub¬ 
lic  acclamation  to  her  daughter. 

But  Richelieu  died,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  friend,  the  Baron  de  Modene,  were  again  in  Paris 
at  perfect  liberty.  Madeleine  and  her  family  now 
approachcil  the  capital,  leaving  little  Ami.mde  to  be 
nursed  and  educated  by  a  ■worthy  matron  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  who  really  did  good  diitj'  bj”  the  beautifiil 
little  child.  The  Baron  showed  no  coldness  to  his 
old  love  at  their  meeting ;  she  did  not  yet  desp.air 
of  becoming  his  baroness,  but  meantime  slio  met 
iloliere,  with  whom  slie  hail  been  acquainted  before 
her  country  campaign.  Shu  shoakl  make  efforts 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  lier  family,  and  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  no  dcros^ation  to  them  to  join 
the  “  Illustrious  Coinjiany  ”  of  her  former  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

The  well-bom  but  very  middling  actors  of  Mo- 
liere’s  troupe  could  not  with  a  gooil  grace  turn  up 
their  noses  at  their  new  allies,  for  they  ranked  in 
their  genealogy  the  Sr-rtfent  if.-lrwMs  of  Charles  V. 
The  united  company  diii  "not  stay  long  at  the  Fives 
Court  (Jeu  de  Paume)  of  the  Fowes  de  Nhsle;  they 
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betook  themselves  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Port 
Saint  Paul,  but  they  did  not  thrive  on  the  ]>atronage 
of  the  boatmen  of  that  quarter,  and  the  postilions 
and  messengers  from  Lyons,  whose  house  of  repose 
was  the  Hotel  de  Sens.  Some  time  later  they  migrat¬ 
ed  to  the  Jeu  de  Paume  de  la  Croix  Blanche  in  the 
Fauborg  Saint  Germain,  where  they  seem  to  have 
jjerformed  two  new  suc'cessful  pieces,  ‘‘  La  Mort  de 
Senhque  ”  by  Tristan  I’Hcrmite,  and  the  “  Arta- 
xerce  ”  of  Magnon.  This  author,  in  gratitude  for  the 
care  with  which  his  piece  was  produced,  had  printed 
on  its  title-page,  when  published,  “  liepn'nente'e  sur 
rillrntre  Theatre.” 

Meanwhile  our  company  were  always  welcome  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Madeleine’s  husband  that  should  have 
been.  The  legal  union,  however,  was  not  to  take 
place.  In  164G  the  Duke  set  off  for  Rome,  taking 
the  Baron  along  with  him.  He  was  occupied  at  the 
time  about  his  divorce  from  the  Countess  Bossuet ; 
and,  being  under  the  impression  that  he  should  not 
again  return,  he  sold  his  furniture,  and  <listributcd 
the  contents  of  a  magnlBcent  wardrobe  among  the 
Illustrious  Company,  the  company  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,  and  that  of  the  Marais. 

La  Bcjart  trusted  that  her  lover  would  shortly 
return,  but  he  and  his  {tatron,  instead  of  retracing 
their  steps,  went  on  to  bear  a  part  in  the  struggles 
then  maintained  at  Naples,  Cuise  hoping  to  secure 
a  crown  for  himself.  Instead  thereof  he  met  with 
reverses  and  imprisonment,  the  Baron  de  Modenc 
sharing  his  fate. 

PUOVIXCIAI.  CAMPAIGNS. 

Madeleine  losing  all  hopes  of  advancement  by 
marriage,  once  more  set  her  face  to  the  pi-ovinces  in 
company  with  Molicre,  and  traversed  a  considerable 
part  of  France  fora  couple  of  years,  —  1G48  to  1050. 
P.  Lacroix  (Bibliophile  Jacob)  is  of  opinion  that 
some  of  the  adventures  of  the  troupe  in  Scarron's 
“  Homan  Comique  ”  really  befell  the  united  company 
of  La  Bcjart  and  Molicre.  They  of  course  sought 
out  the  sunny  places  where  the  disputes  between 
Mazarin  and  the  princes  were  not  raging.  They 
returned  for  a  short  time  probably  to  fiiiil  out  the 
Baron’s  real  intentions  (he  had  been  liberated  from 
prison),  which  not  being;  very  encouraging,  they 
followed  tlie  court  to  Poitiers  in  1G51.  In  1G5(J  they 
are  again  in  Paris,  and  their  country  campaigns 
have  come  to  an  end.  However,  we  must  see  what 
was  achieved  in  this  Interim. 

It  is  strange  that  Moliere  during  his  dramatic  e.\- 
periencefrom  1G41  to  1G53  never  found  the  creative 
impulse  urging  him  to  compose  something  for  his 
people.  Perhaps,  though  it  is  not  recorded,  he  had 
produced  slight  pieces  which  he  did  not  atlerwanls 
think  worth  preserving.  While  sojourning  in  Bour- 
dcaux  1G52  (71/.),  he  produced  the  tragedy  of  the 
“  Th&baide,”  which  was  but  coldly  received,  and 
he  had  sufficient  penetration  and  good  sense  to  feel 
that  tragedy  was  not  his  forte. 

He  commenced  a  qpmic  piece  forthwith,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  company  to  Lvons  in  1G53,  he 
produced  it  under  the  title  “  L’Etourdi  ”  (scape¬ 
grace  or  hairbrain),  and  despite  the  faulty  style  of 
the  language,  and  the  loosely  hanging  plot,  it  met 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  who 
then  kept  high  state  at  Beziers,  as  Governor  of 
Languedoc,  was  well  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success 
of  his  fellow-student  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clei^ 
mont,  and  invited  himself  and  his  people  to  his 
court,  where  “L’Etourdi”  was  repeated  with  in¬ 


creased  success.  This  was  followed  by  “  Le  D4pit 
Amoureaux”  (The  Lovers’  Quarrel),  and  some 
farces  which  did  not  outlive  the  author,  such  as 

Le  Dot^teur  Amoureaux,”  “  I^es  Trois  Docteurs 
Kivaux,”  &c. 

The  part  which  it  plea.<ed  Moliere  to  take  in  his 
first  comedy,  “  L’Etourdi,”  was  that  of  the  intrign 
ing  valet  Mascarille,  and  this  he  performed  in  a 
mask.  The  play  bears  evidence  of  his  having  studied 
Terence.  The  female  slave  Celie  turns  out  in  the 
end  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Pere  Noble,  and  the 
sister  of  her  lover’s  rival.  Molicre’s  later  trials  and 
domestic  troubles  might  be  considered  in  some  denree 
a  retribution  for  all  his  previous  bitter  jokes  on  de¬ 
ceiving  wives  and  deceived  husbands.  MascarilU 
ends  the  play  of  “  L’Etourdi  ”  with  this  tag,_ — 

“  Allons  done,  et  que  Ie»  cieux  prosperes 
Noui  dounent  des  enfunts  dout  duus  soyoos  leg  pvres.’’ 

Voltaire  must  have  been  in  error  when  he  assert 
ed  that  the  play  of  “  Les  Prdcieuses  Ridicules  ”  was 
first  presented  at  Beziers  before  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
The  keen  satire  of  the  piece  was  directed  against 
the  atfectations  and  euphuisms  of  the  Parisian  belles, 
who  took  pattern  by  what  they  saw  and  heard  at 
the  Hotel  Ramboiiillet. 

AUMAXDE’S  UIKI.HOOD. 

As  soon  as  La  Bejart  was  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  trusting  to  become  Madame  de  la  Baronne,  she 
withdrew  the  little  Arinande  from  her  Languedocian 
giianlian,  and  bestowed  some  maternal  cares  on  her. 
But  the  engaging  little  lady  seemed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  more  attached  to  Molifere  than  her  mother. 
From  many  beautiful  passages  in  “  Moli  fere’s  Trag 
edy,”  by  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton,  we  select  one  which 
so  well  illustrates  the  early  relations  of  Molifere  and 
his  chaniiing  little  protegee.  If  ever  the  book  comes 
to  a  second  edition  (many  works  vastly  its  inferior 
have  enjoyed  that  honor)  we  hope  to  see  the  nu¬ 
merous  faulty  Latin  ({notations  omitted,  and  such 
errors  as  the  following  corrected.  Madeleine,  whose 
first  child  was  liorn  about  1G39,  is  said  to  be  nine¬ 
teen  years  old  in  1654,  and  her  sister  (ought  to  be 
daughter)  seven  years  only. 

“  For  hours  would  this  little  creature  sit  on  Mo- 
liere’s  knee,  even  while  he  wrote ;  and  when  after 
miincroiis  Ineffectual  efforts  to  make  him  listen  to 
histories  of  dolls  and  sugar-plums,  she  would  receive 
no  other  answer  than  a  gentle  pat  on  the  cheek,  and 
a  bieii,  ma  viignonne,  by  and  by,’  and  the  pen 
would  recommence  its  monotonous  travels  over  the 
pajier,  Arinande  relin({uishing  in  despair  all  attempts 
at  conversation,  would  with  a  sigh  bury  her  little 
face  in  Molifere  s  bosom,  and  fall  asleep,  —  that 
blessed  {leroration  of  all  childish  disappointments. 

“Even  the  Ilyperian  curls  of  his  best  peruke,  red¬ 
olent  of  rose  ambrde,  were  not  sacred  to  her.  Ink 
might  be  spilled  on  point-trimmed  handkerchiefs, 
and  manuscripts  tom  or  destroyed.  ‘  That  child,’ 
as  La  Foret  (the  critical  old  housekeeper)  said,  was 
chartered  and  never  blamed.’  One  memorable 
anecdote  in  particular  was  extant  of  her  childish 
omnipotence.  One  day  as  Molifere  returned  home 
to  dress  as  he  was  to  dine  with  Chapclle,  he  found 
Arinande  on  his  bed  where  his  gala  clothes  were 
laid  out,  at  high  romps  with  the  cat,  the  latter  on 
her  back  with  his  best  point  (TAlenpon  cravat  in 
ribbons  between  her  paws,  and  her  companion  ap¬ 
plauding  her  achievement  with  peals  of  laughter. 
Molifere  beside  himself,  was  about  to  strike  the  cat, 
when  Armandc  seizing  his  arm,  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclumed,  — 
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“‘Non,  non,  petit  marl,  it  was  not  Minnie,  —  it 
■jras  Armande.’ 

“  ‘  Then  Armande  is  a  very  naughty  girl,’  said 
Molicrc,  turning  from  her. 

“‘No,  no,  kiss  me  and  forget  it.’  But  Molihre 
turned  his  back  on  her,  and  leant  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  when  Armande,  then  between  eight  and  nine,* 
drew  herself  up  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen,  and, 
walking  out  of  the  room,  said,  — 

“  ‘  You  shall  remember  calling  me  a  naughty  girl, 
sir,  for  I  will  never  see  you  again.’ 

“  Half  an  hour  after,  Molifere  was  at  Madeleine 
Bejart’s  lodgings,  on  his  knees  asking  Armande’s 
pardon,  and  as  he  sued  with  pralines  (sugared  al¬ 
monds)  in  one  hand  and  cherries  in  the  other,  he 
did  not  sue  in  vain.” 

The  liberal  Prince  of  Conti  would  have  kept  his 
old  fellow-student  with  him  in  quality  of  secretary, 
but  Moliere’s  vocation  for  the  boards  was  too  strong. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  kind  heart,  and  probably  felt 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
his  company,  especially  the  female  portion.  No  one 
e.xcept  an  actor  or  actress  accustomed  to,  and  greedy 
of  applause  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  charm  which 
the  boards  exercise  on  the  profession.  If  it  were 
not  so,  how  could  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  fine  taste 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  endure  the  sipialid,  dusty, 
sizy,  and  dauby  surroundings,  the  bare  w.alLs,  the 
tattered  canvas  sheets  hanging  overhead,  the  un¬ 
dressing  and  dressing  in  cold  weather,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  color,  lampblack  and  grease,  and  gummed 
whiskers  to  the  face,  and  wigs  of  clammy  feel  to 
the  head !  W6rse  than  these  again,  the  late  hours, 
the  lassitude  left  by  the  labor,  an<l  the  everlasting 
bother  of  committing  slip  of  manuscrl|)t  or  print  to 
memory.  Worst  of  all  is  the  contrast  between  the 
noble,  tender,  and  heroic  sentiments  just  heard 
before  the  footlights,  and  the  little-minded,  trivial, 
jealous,  and  ill-natured  remarks,  heard  behind  the 
scenes,  and  betraying  souls  of  a  selfish  turn,  and 
minds  of  a  small  calibre.  Another  disagreeable 
feature  of  the  theatrical  life  was  not  revealed  to  us 
for  a  score  of  years  after  our  first  jilay.  We 
imagined  the  artists  all  thoroughly  acipiainted  with 
the  plot  and  the  secjueiice  of  every  scene,  and  all 
intently  watching  the  progress  of  the  action  from 
between  the  side-scenes.  Now  that  the  scales  of 
our  early  enchantment  have  fallen  from  our  eyes, 
we  feel  a  kind  of  disgust  in  faneving  Lady  Sneerwell 
or  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  getting  t'’cir  lengths  by 
heart,  reposing  in  the  green  ro  un  till  summoaci  by 
the  call-boy,  repeating  their  lines  on  hearing  the 
cues,  exiting  at  stated  times,  and  not  cari/ig  a  pinch 
of  rouge  or  a  tuft  of  the  hare’s  foot  whether  Joseph 
Surface  succeeds  or  fails  in  his  villanous  designs,  or 
whether  Lady  Teazle  is  reconciled  with  or  divorced 
from  Sir  Peter. 

fllE  riUst  StEC  dl’WAUDS. 

Blit  our  brave  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  be¬ 
stowing  the  adjunct  of  Moliere  on  himself,  from 
some  little  farm  or  other  belonging  to  his  family, 
actuated  by  the  thirst  for  applause,  and  a  tender 
care  for  his  little  company,  chose  to  continue  bis 
mode  of  life.  However,  he  was  heartily  tired  of 
the  provinces,  and  so,  by  the  interest  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Monsieur 
(Louis  XIV.’s  brother),  and  encouragement  to  set 

•There  la  some  error  here.  The  eompanjr  remaloed  ia  the 
country  from  1644,  date  of  Arniaiifle*s  birth,  to  1658,  srith  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  u  vUlt  in  1650,  when  she  was  about  aix  years  old. 
Chapelle's  part  in  the  anecdote  fixes  the  scene  at  Paris. 


up  his  household  gods  at  Paris,  and  permission  to 
call  his  people  “  La  Troupe  de  Monsieur.” 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1658,  Molibre  being  now 
at  the  mature  age  of  38,  and  Armande,  a  charming 
little  coquette  of  14,  a  temporary  theatre  was  erected 
in  the  Guards’  Hall,  at  the  Ixmvre,  and  the  anxious 
troupe  presented  before  the  court  Corneille’s  tragedy 
of  “  Nicomede.”  The  company  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  being  specially  invited  by  the  young 
king  to  witness  the  performance,  those  last,  as  may 
be  supposed,  looked  on  with  as  much  contempt  as 
Drury  Lane  or  Haymarket  artists  would  on  the  efforts 
of  a  few  of  Richardson’s  folk.  Considerable  ap¬ 
plause  was  given  by  the  noble  and  critical  audience, 
but  this  did  not  blind  Moliere  to  the  inferiority  of 
his  performers  in  tragedy,  when  comparetl  with  the 
Royal  company.  'Tlie  performance  being  over,  he 
came  before  the  curtain,  thanked  the  king  for  his 
kindness  and  condescension,  and  begged  leave  to 
fierform  for  the  amusement  of  his  Majesty  one  of 
those  slight  comic  pieces  with  which  his  people  were 
familiar.  The  royal  assent  was  willingly  granted, 
and  he  and  his  courtiers  gave  way  to  hearty  bursts 
of  laughter  for  the  next  forty-five  minutes,  at  the 
disappointments  of  Le  Docteur  Amoureux.  The 
gratihed  monarch  at  once  privileged  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  Theatre  du  Petit  Bourbon,  under 
the  title  of  “  Le  Troupe  de  Monsieur,”  and  to  play 
on  alternate  days  with  the  Italian  Company. 

Molihre’s  comjiany  at  this  time  consisted  of  the 
Brothers  Bejart,  Messrs.  Duparc,  Dufresne,  Desbrie, 
Croisal,  and  Mesdames  Bejart,  Duparc,  Desbrie,  and 
Hervd.  Ten  days  after  their  first  performance 
they  took  possession  of  their  new  house.  Whatever 
troubles  and  annoyances  they  afterwanls  endured, 
the  cold,  the  wettings,  and  the  o<‘casional  hunger  of 
their  former  roving  life  were  endured  no  more. 
Armande  was  beginning  to  disturb  Moliere’s  he.art 
with  her  beauty,  grace,  and  coiuietry,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  had  some  trouble  in  preserving  a 
semblance  of  mutual  civility  among  the  ladies,  for 
susceptibility  to  female  attractions  was,  perhaps,  his 
chief  foible,  and  he  had  not  played  the  part  of 
guide  and  philosopher  to  his  woiuen-kind  as  Scipio 
Africanus  in  his  place  might,  perlwps,  have  done. 
However,  he  was  now  only  tliirty-eight  years  old,  and 
ambition  to  win  fame  as  a  dramatist  and  actor,  and 
also  the  favor  of  the  young  king,  was  strong  in 
him,  and  he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  necessary  ex¬ 
ertions. 

The  reign  of  healthy  comedy  commenced  in  Paris 
with  “  L’Etourdi,”  with  which  the  new  theatre  was 
inaugurated  on  Nov.  3,  1658.  All  the  elite  of  the 
court  and  the  city  attended,  and  bestowed  the  most 
unqualified  praise  on  the  perfiirmance,  but  the  ill-fepl- 
ings  of  the  royal  company  were  excited  to  a  most 
unhealthy  degree.  Du  Casse.  in  his  “  Ancien  Thea¬ 
tre,”  remarks  on  the  causeless  bitterness  of  the  two 
companies  towards  each  other,  though  in  different 
lines  of  business,  one  exclusively  occupied  with 
tragedy,  the  other  with  comedy,  while  twenty  thea¬ 
tres  in  our  own  days  conduet  their  affitirs  with 
mutual  good  feeling,  and  in  the  performance  of 
good  offices  towards  each  other.  He  acknowledges, 
indeed,  “  that  we  may  hear  now  and  then,  particu¬ 
larly  when  new  pieces  are  reviewed,  of  some  soft 
taps,  some  fault-finding  with  this  or  that  piece,  more 
or  less  wittily  expressed,  some  ill-natured  observa¬ 
tion  made  on  actor  or  actress  of  a  neighboring 
establishment.  But  what,”  as  he  observes,  “arc 
these  but  pin-pricks  compared  with  the  club-strokes 
which  the  two  rival  theatres  dealt  to  each  other. 
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Civilization  pro$:;r«ases,  wars  cease,  —  theatrical  wars 
to  wit.” 

A  month  later  “  Le  Depit  Amoureux  ”  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  met  with  unqualified  success,  though  it 
was  far  from  being  a  thoroughljr  good  pia/.  The 
plot  is  somewhat  absurd,  and  the  conferences  of  the 
valet  and  the  waiting-maid  unedifying.  Hitherto, 
Molihre  depended  too  much  on  foreign  nxMlels. 
The  original  of  his  play  was  the  Italian  “  Le  Filia 
Crcduta  Maschio.”  We  must  submit  a  few  lines  of 
ilascarille’s  drollery,  when  protesting  to  himself 
against  accompanying  his  master,  armed  to  the  teeth 
on  a  love  expedition :  — 

^  Me  fight  indeed  !  Good  heavens !  am  I  a  Roland^  master, 

Or  even  Kerragus?  baiUy  you  kuow  me. 

When  I  come  to  think,  I  who  am  so  dear  to  myself. 

That  It  needs  only  two  Inches  of  a  wretched  blade 
la  the  body,  to  stretch  a  living  man  on  his  bier, 

I  am  scaodalixetl  in  a  sun)rising  degree. 

*  But  you  shall  be  armed  cap-a-pie  !  *  So  much  the  worse ; 

1  shall  be  leM  capable  of  using  my  heels. 

Besides,  there  Is  no  armor  Jointed  so  well 
Through  which  a  sharp  rascally  blade  may  not  pierce. 

*  Oh,  you  shall  be  henceforth  reckoned  as  a  poltroon  !  * 

So  be  k,  as  long  as  I  can  wag  my  chin 

At  table,  you  may  reckon  on  me  as  four  \ 

Set  me  at  naught  if  fighting  ^e  the  game. 

In  fine,  if  the  oUut  world  attracts  you  so  much, 

1  find  the  air  of  the  present  one  agreeable! 

1  hunger  neither  after  death  nor  wouml  \ 

If  it  pleases  you  to  play  the  fool,  do  it  alone.” 

Few  of  our  readers  need  be  informed  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  characters  in  every  ohl  Italian  piece,  carry¬ 
ing  their  names  as  well  as  their  dispositions  from 
one  play  to  another.  The  system  prevailed  so  much 
in  Moliere’s  day  that  he  did  not  venture  on  a  change 
with  n*gard  to  some  of  the  lower  comic  characters. 
So  Mascarille,  Gorf/ibus,  and  Sganarelle  figure  in 
more  than  one  of  his  pieces. 

THE  HOTEL  RAMnOUII.LET  AND  ITS  rUECTEl'SES 
UIDICULE8. 

The  following  circumstances  furnisheil  the  gener¬ 
al  design  of  the  third  successful  piece,  “  Les  I're- 
cieuses  Ridicules.” 

The  Marchione.ss  of  Rambouillet,  an  amiable  lady, 
and  one  who  much  relished  agreeable  society,  kept 
open  hou.se  for  all  ladles  anil  gentlemen  who  laid 
claim  to  literarv  abilities  or  an  admiration  for  tlieni. 
The  Marquise  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  looked 
on  by  her  grateful  and  admiring  guests  a.s  a  goildess 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment,  and  soon  a 
spirit  of  aflectation  began  to  pervade  the  inmates 
and  the  visitors  of  th?i  Hotel.  An  exaggerated 
chivalric  tenderness  ruled  the  hearts  and  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  ladies  and  giMitlemcn.  The  ini- 
tLated  were  expected  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  the 
“  Ciirte  du  Tendre  ”  (Map  of  Sentiment).  In  order 
to  be  loved,  one  was  obliged  to  take  by  assault  “  Le 
Village  des  Billets  Galants,”“  Le  Ilameau  (hamlet) 
lies  Billets  Doux,”  and  “  Iaj  Cliuteau  des  Petit 
.Soins”  (iTelicate  attentions).  Tlie  ladies  addressed 
each  other  as  cheres.  A  preciewte,  a  chere,  in  order 
to  receive  her  friends  suitably,  occupied  her  bed. 
Her  ruelle  (space  between  the  bed  and  the  wall) 
was  coijuetti.shly  decorated.  But,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  admission  to  the  bedside,  a  neophyte 
should  be  ushered  in  by  Le  Grand  Introducieur  des 
JtueUes,  to  Le  Fin  des  Choses,  le  Grand  Fin,  and 
Le  Fin  du  Fin.  There  was  likewise  the  very  im¬ 
portant  personage  r.-llcoviste,  for  whose  duties  we 
shall  trouble  M.  du  Casse. 

“It  was  upon  the  happy  mortal  charged  with 
these  high  and  important  functions  that  the  care  of 
doing  the  honors  of  the  ch.amber  of  the  chere  were 
laid,  as  well  as  regulating  the  tone  of  the  conversa¬ 


tion.  Ho  was  the  introdacer,  and  the  scene-arranger 
of  this  stupid  daily  comedy.  What  was  speci^ly 
bizarre  in  this  whole  thing,  and  which  marks  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  manners  of  the  days  of  the 
Gre.at  King  and  ours,  was  that  this  establishment 
of  an  alcociste  never  e.xcited  the  least  suspicion  con¬ 
cerning  the  virtue  of  the  cheres.” 

Having  refined  and  ctherealized  the  tender  pas-  ' 
sion,  and  all  connected  with  it,  they  next  tried  their  1 
delicate  imaginations  on  the  language  which  should  : 
be  used  in  the  Court  of  the  Golden  Fkos  of  pure 
atfection.  But,  instead  of  simplifying  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  mind-symboLs,  they  clothed  simple  and 
common  ideas  in  such  a  ditiuse  and,  at  the  same  time  , 
complicated  tissue  of  wonls,  that  no  one  without  the 
Rambouillet  key  could  understand  the  phraseology 
of  an  adept.  The  evil  was  lieginning  rapiilly  to 
spread,  and  to  get -possession  of  many  circles  beyond 
that  in  which  it  originated,  when  it  was  arresteil  by  i 
the  caustic  piwess  employed  in  the  “Precieuses 
Ridicules.” 

All  the  habitues  of  the  Hotel  attended  the  lint 
representation,  and,  most  strange  to  say,  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded  the  satire  so  skilfully  and  efiectively  direct¬ 
ed  against  their  own  afiectations  and  foibles.  Per¬ 
sonal  offence  was  wisely  avoided  by  making  the 
daughter  and  niece  of  the  country  bourgeois  Gonji- 
bus  (a  generic  name,  of  the  class  of  Arlechino,  Pieiv 
rot,  Mascarille,  &c.)  the  representatives  of  the  prj- 
cieuses.  These  being,  as  might  be  taken  for  granted, 
only  the  mere  apes  of  the  high  society,  ]>erhape  the 
real  preciewses  enjoyed  the  satire  directeil  against 
them  as  a  fasbionaldc  belle  in  hoopi  would  enjoy 
from  her  box  the  laughs  directed  against  a  volumi¬ 
nous  girded  servant-maid  well  caricatured  on  the 
stage. 

Menage,  a  sworn  adherent  of  the  amiable  mistress 
of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  observed  to  Chafielaln,  an¬ 
other  faithful  knight,  as  they  were  issuing  from  Petit 
Bourbon,  —  “  Monsieur,  you  and  I  have  been  ap¬ 
proving  all  these  fooleries  which  have  just  been  crit- 
iciseil  so  keenly  and  sensibly.  But  depend  on  it, 
we  must  now,  as  St  Rcmy  said  to  Clovis,  ‘  liegin  to 
burn  what  we  adored,  and  adore  what  we  burned.’  ” 

During  tlie  first  performance  of  the  piece  an  old 
man  cried  out  from  the  pit,  “  Bravo,  Moliere !  that 
is  the  genuine  comedy.”  The  Court  being  then  at 
the  Pyrenees,  the  piece  was  reheai-scd  by  the  com¬ 
pany  at  their  place  of  sojourn,  and  acted  with  great 
applause.  Moliere  would  have  been  above  all  hu¬ 
man  weaknesses  if  he  liiul  not  felt  elation  of  spirit 
at  his  success.  “  Come,  come !  ”  said  he  to  himself', 

“  you  may  now  lay  aside  Plautus  and  Terence  and 
Menander’s  fragments,  and  study  tlie  society  round 
you.” 

The  unreal  world  in  which  the  cheres  and  pre- 
cieuses,  and  their  grand  masters  of  ceremony,  and 
their  alcvouites  had  lived  uji  to  that  time  disappeared 
like  the  clearing  away  of  an  unhealthy  fog,  and  the 
romances  just  then  in  vogue  and  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  of  extravagance  ami  affectation,  all  at 
once  lost  their  charm,  and  Joly,  the  most  extensive 
publisher  of  such  rubbish,  was  ruined  by  the  change 
in  public  taste.  A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
piece  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Cathos  and  Madelon,  one  the  niece,  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Gorgibus,  having  newly  arrived  in  Paris 
from  the  country,  are  determined  to  become  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  most  refined  society  in  the  city.  Messrs. 
Lagrange  and  Ducroisy,  a  pair  of  estimable  suitors 
are  summarily  dismissed,  because  they  begin  by 
proposing  what  should  be  the  conclusion  of  a  siege 
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in  form,  —  matrimonr.  In  justification  of  tbem- 
seircs  to  the  old  ^ntlcman,  lor  refusing  such  desir¬ 
able  matches,  they  cry,  “  O  la !  they  had  the  ill- 
manners  to  propose  marriage  at  the  first  interview.” 
“  And  was  it  concubinage,”  said  the  justly  angered 
parent,  “  they  sliould  have  j)roposed  V  ”  “  O,  fa¬ 

ther  !  ”  cries  Madelon,  “  matrimony  should  never 
come  in  but  at  the  termination  of  ^1  the  other  ad¬ 
ventures.  A  lover,  in  order  to  be  agreeable,  should 
commence  with  fine  sentiments,  exhibit  the  mild, 
the  sweet,  the  tender,  the  p.v.ssionate,  and  con<luct 
his  suit  in  the  establishes!  forms.  First,  he  sees  at  I 
church  or  in  the  evening  promenade,  or  at  some 
public  ceremony  the  person  of  wluau  he  is  to  become 
amorous,  or  by  some  stroke  of  fate  he  is  introduced 
by  a  friend,  and  quits  her  company  alter  that  first 
interview  in  a  melancholy  reverie.  For  some  time 
he  conceals  his  j>assion  from  the  b'doved  object,  nev¬ 
ertheless  he  pajTS  ceaseless  visits,  in  which  some 
question  on  the  subject  of  the  tender  passion  is  al¬ 
ways  sure  to  be  introduced,  and  to  exercise  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  company.  At  last  comes  the  deedaration, 
which  should  be  made  in  some  sheltered  walk  of  the 
garden,  the  rest  of  the  com|>any  being  out  of  hear¬ 
ing.  The  avowal  is  met  by  an  angry  refusal,  which, 
for  the  time,  banishes  the  lover  firom  her  jnesence. 
However,  he  finds  means  to  soften  onr  wnith  and  to 
accustom  us  insensibly  to  his  fervent  language,  and, 
at  last,  to  draw  from  us  an  avowal  of  a  return. 
Then  ensue  adventures,  rivals  who  interfere,  per¬ 
secutions  from  our  fathers,  jealousies  arising  from 
misunderstandings,  loving  reproaches,  despair,  .ab¬ 
ductions,  and  the  rest.  Behold  how  things  proieed 
in  good  society,  under  the  rules  of  gallantry,  of 
which  no  one  should  be  ignorant.  But  to  lling  a 
proposal  of  marriage  at  yon  point  hliinc,  ami  make 
love  while  you  sign  the  contract,  —  this  is  to  licgin 
at  the  wrong  end  ;  the  very  idea  is  enough  to  make 
me  ill.” 

The  rejected  lovers  take  their  Revenge  by  dress¬ 
ing  tlicir  valets.  Masrarille  and  JodilH  in  their 
own  clothes,  and  sending  them  to  pay  court  to  the 
precieuses  in  the  style  they  aft'ect.  Here  is  a  sliglit 
specimen  of  MascariUi-'n  eloquence.  After  Madfion 
has  ilifeeted  the  servant  to  “  coach  up  here  the 
commodities  of  conversation  (i.  e.  bring  chairs), 
Mancarillfl  fearfully  asks,  “  Am  I  in  no  clanger 
here  V  ”  “  Wliat  do  you  fear  V  ”  sIk:  answers ;  alid 
he  replies,  “  A  robberj'  of  ray  he.art,  an  a.^sassina- 
tion  of  my  liberty.  I  behold  in  this  pre-sence  two 
eyes  with  every  mark  of  treachery  about  them, 
prepared  to  trample  on  my  freedom,  and  treat  it  as 
tlie  Turk  treats  the  Moor.  O,  the  Devil !  :is  I  ap- 

f roach  closer  they  assume  the  posture  of  combat. 

am  dism.ayed,  and  must  either  make  ray  escajie, 
or  obtain  surety  that  they  mean  no  harm.” 

Alter  the  needful  ocniplenient  of  tooling  and 
being  fooled,  the  masters  presimt  themselves ;  at  the 
word  of  command  the  lacquey-lovers  jiut  off  their 
laced  coats,  and  tlie  poor  pm  ieiises  drink  the  cup 
of  mortification  to  the  dregs. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  great  come¬ 
dian’s  career,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  present 
the  portrait  of  Molicre  as  sketched  in  a  few  pencil- 
strokes  by  Madame  Poisson,  daughter  of  Ducroisy, 
who,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  belonged  to  this 
“  Troupe  de  Monsieiu:.”  “  He  was  neither  fet  nor 
lean,  and  was  above  the  middle  size ;  his  gait  had 
somethmg  noUe  in  it,  and  his  limbs  were  finely 
formed.  His  face  wore  ordinarily  a  serious  cx- 
pre»Ion,  and  his  movements  were  leisurely  and 
grave.  The  noae  was  rather  large,  so  was  his 


month,  and  his  lip  were  full.  His  complexicm  was 
swarthy,  his  eyebrows  large  and  dark,  and  their 
movements  when  he  jeersonated  humorous  charac¬ 
ters,  gave  a  most  comic  expression  to  his  counte¬ 
nance.  With  regard  to  character  he  was  mild, 
agreeable,  and  generous.  He  delighted  in  making 
little  speeches,  and  when  he  read  his  jiieces  to  the 
comedians,  he  always  liked  to  see  tlieir  children 
present,  in  onler  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  difierent 
passages  by  their  unconstrained  gestm’cs  and  ex¬ 
pressions.” 

With  such  prsona!  and  mental  qnalitic's,  it  was 
only  natural  that  his  company  should  h.ave  been 
much  attacheil  to  the  man.  and  that  he  should  have 
been  very  jxipular  with  the  mere  play-goers  not 
favored  witii  his  jiersonal  acquaintance.  Even  in 
his  youth  he  possessed  mucli  persuasive  inllnencc, 
one  curious  example  of  which  has  been  preserved 
by  his  biographers. 

On  hie  first  country  cjunpaign,  his  father  sent  his 
first  tutor  after  him  to  return,  and  enter  on  a  re¬ 
spectable  career.  The  captor,  however,  was  cajv 
tured.  Moiiere  prsuadwl  his  mentor  to  join  the 
comjiany,  and  fill  such  parts  as  the  doctor,  for  which 
his  ac(iuaintance  with  Latin  eminently  fitted  him. 

AXCIEXT  AND  MUDEliN  XOMEXCLATfEE. 

The  next  piece  produced  in  1C60  w:i,s  the  “  Coeu 
Imaginaire.”  The  most  virtuous  ladies  of  court 
and  city  at  the  time  would  not  be  ashamed  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  dread  niimc  cocti,  nor  deny  that  tliey 
knew  what  it  meant.  In  these  relined  ilays  of  ours, 
no  gentleman  or  l.ady  could  tolerate  its  sound  in  a 
Parisian  salon.  Can  it  be  that  these  same  pnre- 
tongiied  and  pure-eared  jieople,  would  lie  present 
at  the  spectacles,  which  wanderers  who  have  been 
at  the  gri^at  city,  report  to  be  now  in  lull  public 
favor?  The  title  has  been  preserved  in  some 
novels,  ehielly  in  those  of  Paul  de  Kock.  but,  even 
so  long  ago  as  1773,  the  play  in  question  w.as 
obliged  to  a.ssunie  the  milder  title  of  “  Les  Fausses 
Alarmes  ”  on  being  played  before  the  court. 

The  Grand  Monarr/ue  and  his  court  were  not  so 
strait-laced.  While  the  play  was  in  full  career,  the 
king  seeing  ^ladame  Loiseau  at  one  ot'  his  evening 
receptions,  and  knowing  her  aptness  at  repartee, 
whi.sjHjrcd  a  duchess  with  whom  he  wiis  conversing, 
to  ask  her  what  bird  was  most  obnoxious  d  eire 
cocu  '!  T;>e  lady,  on  olx'ying  the  royal  command, 
was  innocently  and  readily  answereil,  “  C’est  le  due, 
M.'idame.”  * 

An  individual  of  that  sell-tormenting  class  which 
Ls  ever  on  the  li>okont  for  uncoinfortal)!e  caj)S  to  lit 
on  its  head,  being  jiresent  at  the  first  representation 
of  the  [>lay,  cried  out  In  indignation  to  a  friend,  as 
they  were  returning  home,  “  What  have  I  done  to 
Moiiere  that  he  should  exhibit  me  on  bis  stage  in 
'this  di'spicabfe  eluupacter  of  Sfiuiiarelle  f  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  speiik  to  him  on  the  subject.” 
“  Don’t  on  any  accoqnt,  my  dear  fellow,”  wjis  the 
answer.  “  If  you  displease  him  he  will  be  sure  to 
bring  you  out,  not  as  the  Cocu  hnapinarie,  but  as 
the  Cocu  Veritable.” 

MULikRE  AT  THE  PALAIS  KOYAL. 

'This  was  the  last  of  Molierc’s  pieces  played  at  Le 
I'etit  Bourbon,  which  was  taken  down  in  the  month 
of  October,  16C0.  The  theatre  erected  in  the 

*  If  /a  Duchent  applied  this  name  tnicaaiiii;  Honed  Oarl)  to 
her  husband  in  cither  of  its  senses  poor  Madame  Loiseau  vas  not 
to  blame.  Louis  XJV.  certainly  shoved  no  resentment  except  by  a 
hearty  peal  of  laoghter. 
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Palais  Royal  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “  Mirame,”  was  granted  to  the  Troupe 
de  Monsieur,  which  was  afterwards  honored  with 
the  title  of  “  La  Troupe  dii  Roi.”  Soon  after  thi.< 
theatre  was  ivojiened,  they  acted  “  Don  Garcie  de 
NaraiTe,  ou  Le  Prince  Jaloux,”  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  It  was  ilecidedly  condemned,  and  great 
was  the  delight  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and 
many  prophecies  were  uttered,  to  the  eflect  that 
there  would  l>e  no  more  suciresses  at  the  Theatre  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  But  “  L’Eeole  des  Maris,”  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  24th  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
obtained  such  brilliant  success  from  a  crowded 
audience,  that  the  prophets  of  evil  suddenly  cesised 
to  prophesy,  and  contented  themselves  with  saying 
that  the  plot  was  taken  from  the  “  Adelphi  ”  of 
Terence.  In  this  they  did  injustice  to  the  French¬ 
man,  for  there  is  but  little  resemblance  Ixrtween  the 
two  pieces.  If  there  was  theft  the  person  plundered 
was  Boccaccio,  whose  tale,  distinguished  by  irrelig- 
ion  and  license  presented  an  air  of  decency  on  the 
boards  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  winding-up  is 
more  happily  inan.iged  than  some  others  of  Molibre’s, 
and  is  imbued  with  a  genuinely  comic  spirit.  The 
drift  of  the  piece  resulting  from  the  different  modes 
of  treating  womankind  by  the  two  brothers  is  fig¬ 
ured  in  this  tirade  of  “  Lisette,”  and  the  quatrain 
of  the  wise  Ariitr  which  follows  it.  Thus  speaks 
the  lady :  — 

“  Female  honor,  air,  !>  a  very  ireuk  quality, 
ir  it  neeilH  such  a  corcrul  an<i  ceaseless  watch. 

Ami  do  you  Batter  yourself  that  all  your  precautions 
Can  present  any  real  obstacle  to  our  resolves  ? 

Ah  f  when  we  hare  taken  aiiyUiiiig  in  our  heads, 

What  an  oaf  the  wisest  n.an  turns  out ! 

The  keenest  man  is  a  fool  in  our  hands  ; 

All  your  forethought  is  n  ina<linan's  vision  , 

Your  only  safeguanl  is  entire  trust. 

Kvery  onDoying  spy  is  in  peril  extreme, 

Uur  honor  prefers  to  be  its  own  guardian. 

You  nearly  cause  us  to  wish  to  sin 
By  your  eagerness  to  prevent  it. 

If  I  find  myself  suspecteil  by  iny  loni, 

1  feel  a  temptation  to  verify  his  mistrust.” 

Arisle  says  to  the  same  purpose  :  — 

**  These  mistrustful  cares,  these  locks,  these  bar«, 

Will  never  make  maids  or  wives  virtuous  ; 

’T  is  honor  alone  which  retains  them  in  duty, 

And  not  the  severity  which  we  resort  to.’* 

These  lines  were  applauded  to  the  echo. 

THi;  F.VCIIECX  -\XI>  ITS  onu.iN'. 

The  comedietta  of  “  Les  Faeheux  ”  (tiresome 
folk,  bores)  was  composed,  rehearsed,  and  acted 
within  a  fortnight,  for  the  gre.at  entertainment 
given  by  the  unprincipled  tliough  generous  super¬ 
intendent  Fouijuet,  to  the  king  at  Vaux.  When 
the  curtain  rose,  Moliere,  arrayed  in  a  fashionable 
dress,  presented  himself  apparently  in  great  agita¬ 
tion,  and  humbly  requested  his  ^Lajesty’s  indulgence 
in  the  strait  to  which  he  was  reduced,  being  in  duty 
bound  to  present  a  play  fur  his  entertainment,  and 
every  one  of  his  company  absent  at  the  moment. 
While  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  were  under 
the  annoyance  of  being  deprived  of  the  promised 
amusement,  the  scene  which  represented  a  garden 
richly  laid  out  and  furnished  with  statues  and  ter¬ 
mini,  was  at  once  enlivened  by  the  play  of  several 
fountains,  and  a  charming  sea-shell  unfolding  itself 
by  degrees,  out  sprung  a  beauteous  naiad,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  front  spoke  the  prologue  in  which 
every  good  quality  under  the  sun  was  conferred  on 
the  young  monarch.  At  a  certain  point  in  her 
harangue  she  ordered  the  dryads,  fauns,  and  satyrs 


to  leave  their  hiding-places  in  the  trees,  and  statues, 
and  termini,  and  amuse  his  Majesty  by  their  dan¬ 
cing.  She  then  led  off  those  who  were  to  appear  in 
the  piece,  and  the  rest  jierformed  a  ballet.  La 
Bejart,  mother  of  Armande,  and  about  37  years 
old  at  that  time,  pi-esented  the  nymjih  of  the  shell. 

The  humor  of  the  piece  consisted  in  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  Erastc  to  keep  an  appointment  with  his  lad^ 
love,  and  all  the  ludicrous  though  annoying  impedi¬ 
ments  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Ixircs.  One  of 
these  sages  was  big  with  a  project  to  swell  the  king’s 
treasury,  viz.  to  convert  all  the  coasts  of  France 
into  seaports.  In  the  dances  introduced,  the  artists 
I  enhanc^  the  amusement  and  interest  of  the  piece 
I  by  caricaturing  the  appearance  anti  the  gestures  of 
j  the  Faeheux.  l.a  Fontaine  a  protege  of  Fouqud, 

I  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  the  entertainment, 

\  thus  pays  due  tribute  to  Moliert*.  We  give  the 
.sense,  but  the  ease  and  nateeft'of  the  original  we 
'  cannot  seize. 

“  T  i«  a  work  of  Moliere. 

This  writer  by  bis  style 
Chunns  at  present  all  the  court. 

At  the  speed  with  which  his  name  travels, 

I  It  should  be  now  beyond  Home. 

I  I 'm  deliglitetl,  for  he  M  my  own  man. 

'  Tliws  he  recollect  that  once  u|a>u  f  time, 

We  both  determined  with  one  voice  , 

I  That  lie  slioubi  ito  and  brintt  to  Franc<.' 

The  (rood  taste  and  style  of  Terence. 

I  Plautus  is  now  but  a  coarse  bulTonn, 

.\nd  never  equalled  him  in  comedy. 

'  1  think  few  would  now  laufth 

At  many  a  passage  once  admired 
And  giaal  in  itln  Irmpart. 

I  The  metlio)!  is  clinngi^  In  uur  time  ; 

Jodtlf.t*  is  no  more  in  vogue, 

I  And  now  we  must  not  venture 

To  quit  nature  by  a  single  step.” 

Ahis  for  the  vanity  and  cmptlne.ss  of  splendid 
show  I  At  the  very  time  Fouque  was  e.xhausting 
the  public  revenue,  and  devoting  all  his  own  powers 
to  do  ]>Ieasure  to  his  sovere.ign,  Louis  was  fully  in¬ 
tent  on  his  arrest,  and  would  have  ordered  it  on  the 
spot,  but  fiir  the  mediation  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
“  What !  ”  said  she,  “  in  the  middle  of  a  festival 
which  he  has  prepared  for  yon  !  ” 

;  When  the  assembly  was  separating  and  the  king 
j  paying  the  most  flattering  compliments  to  Moliere, 
1  the  Compte  de  Soyecourt,  a  determined  sportsman 
'  and  highly  accomplished  bore,  caught  his  eye. 
I  “  There,”  said  Louis  to  the  poet,  “  is  a  rare  original 
j  whom  you  have  not  yet  copied.”  Tlie  hint  was  not 
j  lost  on  Moliere.  In  the  next  representation  of  the 
i  “  Facheux”  7)(>rrtnfc  stops  Era.'ite  while  his  impa- 
j  tience  is  at  its  height,  and  makes  him  listen  to  the 
account  of  a  notable  chase  of  his,  in  which  Ml  sorts 
j  of  misfortunes  befell  the  sport  through  the  self-con- 
;  ceit  and  ignorance  of  a  country  bumpkin  and  his 
'  son  who  bad  joined  the  party,  the  climax  being  the 
'  shooting  of  the  stag  with  a  pistol  by  the  young  vul- 
^  garian.  Jlolicre,  who  was  ignorant  of  hunting 
I  phrii.s(!ology,  had  got  himself  well  made  up  on  the 
subject  by  the  victim  himself,  who  unsuspectingly 
enjoyed  his  own  portrait  as  much  as  any  of  the 
laughing  courtiers  and  citizens  about  him. 

AX  ir.L-.\8SOUTKD  M.VRRI.YCE. 

The  year  1662  was  distinguished  by  more  success¬ 
ful  efforts,  and  al.os,  by  Moliere’s  ill-starred  marriage 
with  that  Armande  already  seen,  when  a  child,  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  knees  and-  falling  asleep  in  his  bosom. 
Wc  borrow  this  portrait  of  her  youthful  charms  from 
the  scene  in  “  Le  Bourgeois  Geiitilhomme  ”  where 

*  The  busy,  meddling  vaiet-baflbon  of  gcarron’a  farces. 


MOLIERE  AT  HOME  AND  AT  THE  PLAY. 
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i  Ck'onte  (Aloliere)  and  Covklle  are  discussing  the 
'!  merits  and  demerits  of  Lucile  (Arniande). 

;j  “‘She  has  small  eyes,’ said  Covielle,  whom  love 
had  not  deprived  of  clear-sightedness. 

1  “  ‘  ’T  is  true,’  answered  Moliere  by  the  mouth  of 

,j  Clci>nle,  ‘but  they  are  full  of  fire,  —  the  most  bril- 
il  liant,  the  most  piercing  in  the  world,  the  most  cap- 
ti^ ating  that  can  be  seen.’ 
j‘  *“  She  hiis  a  large  mouth,’  added  Covielli\ 

I  “  ‘  Yes,  but  it  possessies  charms  which  no  other 
I  mouth  can  boast.  It  is  the  most  attraetiv(*,  the 
most  loving  mouth  in  the  world.’ 
i  “  *  She  is  but  of  small  size.’ 

‘'  ‘  Ves,  but  she  is  graceful  and  linely  formed.’ 

I  ‘-  ‘  As  for  her  intellect  V  ’ 

I  “  ‘  She  possesses  the  finest,  the  most  ^lelicate  in 
the  world.’ 

•‘  ‘  She  is  always  serious.’ 

1  ‘•‘ Would  you  have  nothing  but  loud  mirth  ?  These 

1  women  are  very  imjiertinent  who  are  always  laugh- 

.... 

“  ‘  But  she  is  the  most  capricious  of  any  one.  in 
j  till!  world.” 

'  “  ‘  Yes,  slie  is  capricious,  I  grant,  but  everything 

becomes  a  lovely  woman.  We  must  bear  with  a 
beauty  in  everything,  whatever  she  does.’  ” 

I  One  ilefect  here  imputed  was  not  at  all  inherent 
■  in  her.  She  might  lie  serious  with  Moliere,  but 
I  with  her  other  admirers  she  laughed,  and  jested, 

^  and  joined  in  every  fun  going  forward. 

!  A  contemporary  said  of  her,  that  in  her  acting  the 
I  deejicst  feeling  would  lie  supposed  to  have  possession 
I  of  her  heart,  though  it  was  entirely  confined  to  her 
'  words  and  gestures,  and  that,  when  slie  ceased  to 
I  8|)ealc,  her  countenance  continued  to  express  the 
sentiment  supposed  at  the  moment  to  be  paramount 
I  in  her  feelings. 

I 

I  .\LL  -VnOCT  TIIK  “.SCHOOL  TOU  WIVKS. 

I  Molieixj  was  one  of  those  to  whom  life  without 
I  love  was  intolerable.  Before  marri.ige,  e.xperience 
:  made  him  certain  that  those  from  whom  he  expect- 
I  ed  an  ample  return  for  such  affection  as  he  cxpemled 
on  tliem,  ha<l  room  in  their  hearts  for  an  admirer 
or  two  beside  himself.  So  the  chagrins  of  the  ten¬ 
der  pa8.sion  were  constant  inmates  of  his  soul,  .and 
he  breathed  his  complaints  through  his  plays.  The 
natural  goodness  of  his  dis]x>sition,  however,  did  not 
permit  tliis  malady  to  take  the  shape  of  cynical  bit¬ 
terness.  In  “  L’Eeole  des  Femmes  ”  he  for  the  first 
time  let  esc.apc  some  of  his  complaints  against  his 
matrimonial  discomforts.  lie  was  twenty-four  years 
older  than  his  wife.  Arnolplic  was  about  the  same 
I  time  ahead  of  Afjne!/:,  and  he  was  no  more  sure  of 
ever  possessing  the  heart  of  Annande,  than  his 
stage  representative  was  of  securing  the  affections 
of  liis  ward.* 

.\  peculiar  circumstance  occui's  in  several  of  5Io- 
licre’s  comedies,  viz.  the  ignorance  of  the  heroine 
concerning  her  parentage.  Tliis  we  may  sujiposc 
to  have  arisen  from  the  constant  dwelling  of  his 
mind  on  the  image  of  his  young  wife,  her  antece¬ 
dents,  and  her  ill  return  of  his  devotedness  to  her. 
Armando  might  have  guessed  that  her  reputed  sister 
was  her  mother,  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  lier 
father’s  "name  was  ever  mentioned  in  her  hearing. 

The  Bourgogne  comedians  and  other  ill-willers  of 

*  Agnts  wns  repreBented  by  MiidemoiBellc  de  Brie,  and  with  such 
truth  and  ability,  that  when  she  wishetl  to  lay  aside  the  character, 
at  the  ripe  ajte  of  sixty,  she  would  not  be  penuitted.  Moliere  was 
Arnolph€y  and  Brecourt  wa.B  so  dlvertin}^  in  tlie  rustic  servant, 
Alaifiy  that  Louis  once  exclaimed,  after  recovering;  from  a  hearty 
explosion,  ^^That  man  would  make  the  very  stones  lauj^h.’’ 


the  poet  were  loud  in  their  outcries  against  the 
piece.  It  furnished  some  grounds  for  blame  in  one 
or  two  places  for  irreligious  and  lew’d  expressions, 
but  just  censm-es  or  criticisms  would  not  satisfy 
them.  Racine  thus  defended  his  friend. 

“  Let  the  envious  growl ! 

In  vain  they  everywhere  cry 
That  you  merely  charm  the  crowd. 

And  that  your  verses  display  no  comic  power. 

If  you  Could  please  your  audience  less, 

You  would  please  your  ill-wishers  more.*’ 

From  the  fii-st  representation  of  the  play,  the 
Due  de  la  Feuillade  and  other  enemies  of  Moliere 
were  determined  to  crush  out  his  popularity.  One 
of  tlieir  agents,  Monsieur  I’lapisson,  being  in  the 
)it  when  the  merriment  was  at  its  height,  turning 
lis  back  to  the  stage,  cried  out,  “  Laugh  away,  par¬ 
terre,  laugh  away !  ”  but  tins  only  redoubled  the 
cheering  and  laughing. 

Discussions  on  the  merits  of  the  play  becoming 
rife,  Le  Due  do  la  Feuillade,  the  leader  of  the  inim¬ 
ical  party,  w;is  re<iucsted  in  a  literary  circle  to  state 
his  objections.  “  A  pleasant  retpiest  indeed!”  said 
he.  “  IIow  can  you  defend  a  piece  in  which  they  ’ 

have  put  a  «Team  tart  ‘i  Cream  tart  is  detestable,  5 

ervam  tart  is  odious.”  Out  of  this  entrenchment  the 
enemy  would  not  comi;.  Tiiis  is  what  furnished  the 
wise  l>iir  with  his  cause  of  comjdaint.  In  the  first 
scene,  Anioljih/’,  expl.aining  to  his  brother  his  idea  of 
a  goo<l  wife,  says,  with  respect  to  poetry  and  house¬ 
hold  games :  —  j 

“  It  is  my  will  timt  my  wifii,  >i  way  sublime  in  style,  j 

StieuM  not  even  know  wlist  rhyme  menns  ;  I 

Anil  it  by  chance  she  plays  at  Corbillon  (basket)  I 

Anil  that  she  Is  askeil  wiiat  is  she  going  to  put  in  it,  : 

It  is  my  desire,  that  she  slioiilil  name  a  cream  tart ;  J 

In  a  word,  that  her  ignoranc should  be  extreme."  ? 

'fhe  crc.nn  tart  which  so  disagi-eed  with  the  j 
honest  duke  was  soon  the  subject  of  pleasantry  in 
every  salon  in  Paris.  In  “  L.a  Critique  de  I’Ecole 
des  Feiuuics,”  Moliere  made  a  capital  piece  of 
jileasantry  out  of  it.  The  poor  duke  was  beside 
iiim.self  with  ve.xation,  and  this  is  the  undignified 
mode  in  which  he  sought  revenge.  Meeting  the 
poet,  and  the  latter  making  his  lx)w  to  the  great 
man,  he  took  hold  of  his  head  and  rubbed  his  face 
against  tlic  buttons  of  his  (the  iluke’s)  coat,  crying 
out,  “  Cri!aiu  tarts,  5Iolierc,  cream  tarts  !  ”  The  ■ 
victim’s  countenance  streamed  bIoo<l  after  the  oper-  i 
ration,  and  the  king,  who  heard  of  the  shabby  ven¬ 
geance  the  same  evening,  rated  the  offender  in  such 
terms  as  caused  him  the  most  bitter  mortification, 
for  if  Louis  only  frowned,  bis  courtiers  wished 
themselves  a  few  perches  under  the  earth’s  crust. 

The  piece  above  named  answered  ^loliere’s  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  defence  of  his  play,  and  fhe  confound¬ 
ing  of  bis  enemies,  even  as  tlie  corner  beaded  “  An¬ 
swers  to  Corres|)oudenfs”  saves  an  editor  the  trouble 
of  writing  sundry  letters  to  iniportun.ate  subscribers. 

The  eonelusiou  of  a  piee*!  of  mere  dialogue  was  thus 
ha])]>ily  brought  about. 

Domnte.  What  denouement  shall  we  find  for 
the  piece,  for  there  can  neither  be  a  marriage  nor 
a  discovery,  and  I  know  not  how  to  end  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

“  Uraiiie.  Let  us  think  over  a  suitable  winding 
up.  (Enter  Galopln,  a  lacquey.) 

“  Galop'm.  5Iadaine,  supper  is  on  the  tabic.  j 

Dorante.  Just  the  thing  needed,  and  perfectly 
natural.  We  dispute,  each  abides  by  his  own  opin¬ 
ion,  the  lacquey  enters,  says  ‘supper  is  on  the  table,’ 
and  we  ri.se  and  go  to  see  justice  done  to  it. 

“  Uranie.  The  comedy  could  not  have  a  better  j 
ending.”  I 
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Bat  the  war  continued,  and  Boursault,  wlioni  we  tart  duke,  are  lield  up  to  ridicule.  The  rehearsing 
have  mentioBed  in  a  former  article,  produced  a  of  the  piece  which  they  are  to  perform  is  inter- 
niece  entitled  “  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,”  in  which  rupted,  and  after  a  while  they  make  some  progress, 
he  not  oidy  assailed  JloUeitj’s  public  c.ircer  and  his  But  a  messenger  arrives  and  directs  them  to  begin, 
style  of  acting,  but  even  brought  liis  householil  All  are  at  their  wits’  end.  A  second  mes.senger 
annoyances  on  the  stage.  In  “L’Impromptu  de  Ver-  conies,  and  their  terror  increases.  A  third,  and 
sallies,”  he  took  a  noble  revenge,  lie  paraded  the  they  are  devising  some  excuse,  when  a  fourth 
actors  of  the  *•  Hotel  ”  betbre  his  audience,  exposed  entei's  with  the  gracious  intimation  from  the  King, 
their  faults  in  acting  and  enunciation  without  the  that  he  has  heard  of  their  embarrassment  and  will 
slightest  allusion  to  the  private  history  of  any  one,  be  content  with  any  other  piece  in  readiness, 
and  then  pilloried  Boursault  as  writer,  still  scrujin- 

lously  abstaining  from  touching  on  his  private  af-  moi.ikhk  oiilickd  to  m.\kk  fkames. 

fairs.  “  Le  Mari.age  Force  ”  owed  its  composition  to  a 

“  ‘  What  a  fine  subject  Cir  amusing  the  court,  command  of  the  King  to  produce  a  comedy  adajited 
would  Monsieur  Boursault  be,’  said  he,  in  the  piece  for  the  introduction  of  ballets  and  spectacles.  So 
addressing  Mademoiselle  de  Brie.  ‘  I  would  like  to  Molibre  ii%igined  a  grotc>8(iue  framework,  in  which 
know  how  we  couhl  present  him  so  .as  to  render  him  Si/diifirelle  tbrnts  the  resolution  of  taking  a  wife, 
pleasant.  Suivly,  it  would  l)e  a  h,ap])y  day  in  his  He  seeks  information  from  all  sorts  of  professors, 
calendar  when  he  could  make  an  audience  laugh.  Bohemians,  and  wizards,  as  to  the  result  of  the 
It  would  be  really  a  gre.at  honor  to  him  if  he  could  awful  experiment,  woos  a  dowerless  bride,  but  finds 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  entertain  the  court.  Courtesy  that  she  only  weds  him  for.his  money,  anil  with  the 
should  be  cultivated,  and  there  are  things  Avhicli  hofa*  of  wearing  weeds  for  him  in  a  few  years,  and 
can  neither  make  the  spectators  laugh,  nor  him  of  then  marrying  her  present  lover.  The  ilismayed 
whom  there  is  mention.  I  freely  abandon  my  suitor  wishes  in  conseijuence  to  break  off  the  match, 
works,  my  appearance,  my  gestures,  but  they  should  but  her  brother,  by  dint  of  sweet  words,  sound 
spare  the  rest,  and  not  introduce  ])rivate  matters  as  strokes  fi-om  a  cudgel,  and  many  most  polite  e.v 
I  hear  they  do  in  their  comedies.’ ”  cuses  for  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such 

The  Impromptu  did  more  than  one  public  ser-  rugged  reasons,  obliges  him  to  put  his  neck  in  the 
vice.  It  put  out  of  fashion  at  the  tlieatres  attacks  halter.  The  play  served  as  a  mere  framework  for 
of  a  personal  and  private  nature  ;  it  set  the  actors  the  ballets,  &c.  As  may  be  supposed  it  was  not  of 
of  the  rival  houses  about  correcting  their  histrionic  a  refined  character,  but  w-a-s  well  calculated  to 
defects,  such  as  ranting,  declaiming  in  a  singsong  delight  the  citizen  clas.s.  Louis  him.self  danced  as 
tone,  and  strongly  emphasizing  the  last  syllable  to  an  Egyptian  in  one  of  the  ballets,  when  it  was  pro- 
bring  down  the  brouJiaJia  of  the  Paratlif.  Made-  duceu  at  the  Ixiuvre.  In  the  play  of  “  Britanni- 
moiselle  Beauchatcag  no  more  uttered  heart-pierc-  eus,”  presented  in  16fi9,  Racine  gave  his  Ma  jesty  a 
ing  sentiments  with  a  smiling  face,  and  several  gentle  hint  on  the  impropriety  of  his  appearing 
other  desirable  reformations  were  effected.  But  before  his  people  as  a  bakuliit,  and  no  one  after  that 
the  rival  actors  would  accept  no  truce  nor  seal  a  had  an  opjiortunity  of  praising  his  Majesty’s  legs  or 
lasting  peace.  The  public  thronged  to  the  fresh  their  graceful  movement  *■  Le  Mariage  Force,” 
interesting  pieces,  and  the  finished  and  natural  act-  reduced  to  one  act,  had  a  fair  run  of  success  when 
ing  at  the  I’.dais  Royal,  and  left  the  stilted  poetry  brought  out  at  the  Palais  Royal- 
and  the  cold  formal  jilots  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  This  comedy  w.ns  founded  upon  an  incident  in 
to  charm  th .  vi-iitors  to  whom  they  gave  ple.osure.  the  life  of  Count  Grammont,  as  related  by  his 
Molicre  at  this  time,  1CG3,  committed  an  unpar-  brother-in-law.  Count  Hamilton.  Being  on  a  visit 
donable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  rival  and  unfriendly  in  England,  he  ]>aid  marked  attention  to  Miss  Ham- 
houses.  lie  pi'rfonned  Lfs  Freres  Enncmii  of  the  ilton,  so  inarkwl,  indeed,  that  their  approaching  mar- 
young  poet  Racine,  with  the  object  of  adding  the  riage  w.as  the  theme  of  general  conversatimi.  'The 
attractions  of  tragedy  to  those  of  the  comic  pieces  Count,  however,  set  out  for  France  without  the 
usually  pcrfonneil,  and  thus  securing  the  patronage  trouble  of  leave-taking,  and  had  nearly  reached 
of  people  of  refined  taste.  Il.atred  knew  no  bounds.  Dover  without  any  let  or  annoyance.  At  that 
Montfleury,  of  the  iiotki,,  jiresented  a  jK*tition  to  point  he  became  aware  of  the  two  brothers  of  the 
the  king,  proving  that  tragedy  should  be  interdicted  young  lady  pressing  closely  on  his  track.  When 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  anil  accusing  Moliere  of  a  they  came  within  hearing,  one  of  them  cried  out, 
serious  breach  of  morality.  Louis  answered  the  “  Count,  have  you  forgotten  anything  in  London  ?  ” 
spiteful  petition  by  conferring  on  Molibn'  a  pension  “  O  ye.s,  indeed,  I  have  omitted  to  demand  the 
of  1 ,000  livres.  and  by  standing  godfather  to  his  hand  of  JIademoiselle  Hamilton  in  marriage.  With 
child,  —  our  Ilenriett.a,  sister  to  Charles  II.  and  your  ])ermission  I  shall  return  in  your  eomjiany 
Louis’s  sislcr-in-law,  doing  duty  as  godmother.  to  repair  that  oversight.” 

The  Im]>rom;)tu  wa.s  supposed  to  be  a  mere  eon-  “  La  Prineesse  d’Elide  ”  was  another  vehicle  for 
versation  among  the  actors  summoned  to  perform  a  music,  dancing,  &c..  and  was  written  to  onler  for 
new  piece  before  the  King  at  A’ersailles,  while  wait-  Lex  Plaisirx  de  Clsle  Enchanli^,  as  the  King 
ing  the  arrival  of  his  m.njesty.  Moliere  enters  on  callwl  the  seven  days’  entertainment  given  at  Ver- 
the  eiimty  stage,  and  calls  to  his  company  one  by  sailles,  for  the  amusement  of  the  (iueen,  the  Queen- 
one.  'rhey  are  behind  the  scenes,  and  come  in  neg-  Dowager,  and  —  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
ligently  and  reluctantly.  The  agitated  manager  The  play  was  performed  on  the  second  day,  the 
inquires  about  each  person’s  knowledge  of  his  or  subject  having  Wien  taken  IWmi  a  Spanish  source, 
her  part,  and  to  his  great  disappointment  finds  that  in  compliment  to  the  ijueens.  The  first  act  was  in 
no  one  is  ready.  Great  dismay,  but  still  the  con-  verse,  the  four  last  in  prose,  as  the  poet  was  sadly 
versation  glides  off  to  the  actors  of  the  Bourgogne-  inconvenienced  for  time.  Marigny,  a  wit  of  the 
Theatre,  and  the  faults  and  peculiarities  of  each  time,  said  that  the  comedy  had  time  only  to  put  on 
are  pointed  out  by  a  striking  imitation  given  by  one  buskin,  and  hastened  to  exhibit  her  obedience, 
Molicre.  Other  enemies,  and  especially  the  cream-  one  foot  shod,  the  other  bare. 
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The  piece  wants  the  finish,  of  others  of  Moliere’s 
plays,  as  was  but  natural,  but  several  passa^^es  are 
excellent  Moron,  the  princess’s  fool,  another  San- 
cho  Panza,  had  a  part  full  of  merriment  for  anius- 
able  folk.  Being  checkm.ated  by  a  bear  he  fearfully 
accosted  him,  “Ah,  monsieur  the  l)ear,  I  am  your 
most  humble  wirvant  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Spare  me,  I  beseech  you !  I  am  worth  nothing  at 
all  for  eating.  I  am  only  skin  and  bone.  These 
people  below  are  much  better  worth  your  notice, 
lie,  ho,  be !  Monsieur,  gently,  if  you  j)lease  ! 

(//«  stroL-fis  the  bear,  trembliiiff  all  the  while.) 

“  La,  la,  la,  la !  Ah,  monseigneur,  how  well  made 
and  handsome  you  ai'e !  What  an  ,agreeal)le  air  and 
slender  waist !  Such  silky  hair,  such  a  fine  head, 
such  sparkling  and  handsome  eyes !  Ah,  nice  little 
nose,  nice  little  mouth,  ni(‘e  little  hands,  beautiful 
neck,  beautiful  teeth,  beautiful  n.ails ! 

( The  hear  stands  up  on  his  hind  legs.) 

«  Help,  help  !  I ’m  a  dead  man  !  mercy  !  poor 
Moron  !  quick,  quick !  I 'm  lost.” 

Tlie  princess  is  a  detonnined  votaress  of  Diana, 
but,  by  the  perseverance  and  bravery  of  Prince 
Kuryale  she  is  brought  to  reason.  The  pl.ay  was 
performed  on  the  8th  of  May,  16C4,  at  Veivailles, 
and  prcnluced  at  the  Pahais  Royal  on  the  Idh  of  No- 
vem^*r  ensuing.  The  first  three  acts  of  TartuH'e 
fonned  an  ingredient  in  “  Les  Plaisirs  de  I’Isle  en- 
chantee.” 

Our  energetic  author  rnd  manager  had  l)ecn 
putting  money  in  his  purse  before  this  time,  and 
now  lived  in  a  well-furnished  house,  and  revelled  in 
the  good  graces  of  his  Sovereign,  who  was  a  trusty 
sword  and  shield  to  him  in  all  his  contests, —  contests 
which  the  good-hearted  man  never  voluntarily  pro¬ 
voked,  but  out  of  which’  he  always  came  victorious 
through  his  {lowers  of  keen  observation  and  biting 
satire.  High  as  he  stood  in  his  Sovereign’s  estima¬ 
tion,  still  he  was  but  a  player,  and  as  such,  liable  to 
be  affronted  by  Jacks-in-oflicc  when  they  dared. 
He  still  retained  the  ollice  of  tapissier  (carpeter, 
upholsterer)  valet  de  chnmhre  to  the  King,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  oiliee,  came  one  day  to  assist 
another  gentleman  valet  about  his  IVIajesty’s  lied. 
This  Parisian,  Mans,  de  la  Plitchc,  at  once  withdrew 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber.  But  there  was 
present  a  gentleman  of  sense,  and  a  {loet  bpides, 
Monsiew  Jidlorq.  “Come,  M.  Molibi-e,”  said  he, 
“  will  you  allow  me  to  aid  you  in  making  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  lied  ?  ”  De  la  Phtche  soon  heard  more  from  his 
royal  master  than  was  agree.able  to  his  fine  feelings. 

Other  officers  of  the  King’s  bedchamber  felt 
annoyeil  at  being  obliged  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  comedian,  and  once  or  twice  optmly  e.xpressed 
their  discontent.  Louis  hearing  of  it,  took  this 
mode  of  casing  their  scru{)!es :  — 

One  morning  at  his  rising  he  said  to  Moliere,  “  I 
fear  you  get  but  meagre  cheer  occasionally  while  in 
attendance  on  me,  and  are  {irobably  hungry  this 
moment.  I  have  a  fine  a]){ietite  myself  just  now. 
So  sit  down  opposite  and  let  them  serve  my  en  c/is 
de.  null.*  I  think  we  shall  do  it  justice.  He  set  at 
once  about  cutting  up  a  fowl  and  laying  the  choicest 
portion  of  it  on  Molibre’s  plate.  The  gentlemen 
present  and  the  gentlemen  who  heanl  the  story  from 
them  were  never  afterwanls  heard  to  murmur  about 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  the  King’s  guest 

•  A  Cf»lil  collatkm  ooinistlng  of  meat,  and  broad  ami  wine,  fit 
for  a  kin;;,  WiU  at  iiaod  in  tb«  royal  lieilchamlwr  every  oiKht.  ThU 
got  the  at)ove  nuttable  name,  as  it  was  provided  for  his  Majesty  Ui 
case  he  Mt  hungry  daring  the  dark  hoafs. 


Tltero  are  many  things  in  Moliere’s  plays  as  well 
as  in  those  of  our  own  Shakes[)eare,  which  were 
introduced  purely  to  make  the  uncultivated  portion 
of  the  audience  laugh  or  stare.  We  find  him  in 
1GC5  trying  what  could  lie  done  with  “Don  Juan 
and  his  .>itone  statue,”  which  as  commonly  represent¬ 
ed  should  never  be  {lennitted  to  disgrace  the  boards 
of  a  decent  theatre.  In  its  first  representation  at 
the  Palais  Royal  several  impious  expressions  were 
uttered,  which  the  loudly  expressed  censure  of  some 
right-minded  jieople  obliged  to  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  same  year  eamc  out  “  L’ Amour  Medecin,”  the 
first  jiieco  in  which  Moliere  brought  the  faculty  on 
the  scene. 

It  is  said  that  he  held  his  n]>artments  from  a 
doctor  whose  wife  was  mi.serly  and  exacting  in  the 
extreme,  and  tliat  {lersonal  dislike  prompted  him  to 
be  revenged  for  some  ill  offices  in  this  manner.  Is 
it  not  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  satirized 
the  jjhy.sicians  of  his  day  as  a  class  for  their  self- 
proud  dejiortment,  their  scientific  jargon,  and  the 
little  service  they  were  able  to  eti’eet  'I  He  held  up 
to  ridicule  emjity-headed  conceited  noblemen  in  hia 
“  Man|uiscs  he  satirized  learned  ladies ;  wherever 
abuses  were  to  be  corrected  his  pen  was  ready. 
What  had  the  doctors  of  his  time  done  that  he 
should  not  satirize  them  if  they  deserved  it  ?  His 
definition  of  a  Medecin  was,  “  a  man  who  talked 
scandal  by  the  bedsides  of  his  patients  till  they 
were  cured  by  nature  or  killed  by  his  physic.” 

In  this  piece  the  four  actors  wore  iua.sks,  resem¬ 
bling  four  court  doctors  of  the  liour,  and  Boileau 
furnished  a{)proj)riate  names  for  them  moulded  from 
the  Greek.  Dr.  Fougerais  was  De.'jonandres 
(men-slayer) ;  M.  Rsprit,  who  stuttered,  was  Behis 
(barker) ;  il.  Gueimnt  was  nicknamed  Macraton 
(drawler),  and  M.  Aquiii  was  represented  under  the 
title  Tomi*  (bleeder).  The  framework  of  this  iil.ay 
is  skilfully  adjusted,  and  the  denouement  reckons 
among  the  number  of  the  happily  constructed  ones 
of  its  author.  Sganardle  will  not  give  consent  to 
his  daughter’s  marriage  with  the  man  of  licr  choice. 
S!ie  feigns  luaidness,  and  her  lover  tissuming  the 
appeariance  of  physician  is  brought  by  her  father  to 
work  a  cure.  .She  pretends  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  doctor,  and  demaiuls  the  notary  to  be  brought. 
Sganardle  allows  the  full  civil  ceremonial  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  to  lie  gone  througli  to  humor  the  patient,  all 
the  while  .assuming  the  notary,  &c.  to  be  the 
doctor’s  valets.  Dancers  and  singci-s  come  in,  the 
married  pair  slip  away,  Sgannrelle  somewhat  fright¬ 
ened  lusks  what  has  become  of  them ;  he  is  told  that 
the  marriage  is  a  genuine  one,  attempts  to  pursue 
tlie  fugitives,  but  the  dancing  and  singing  crowd 
siiiToand  him,  and  on  his  inqiotent  struggles  the 
curtain  falls. 
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Tiik  origin  of  billiards  lias  by  some  writers  been 
attributed  to  the  Chinese,  but  more  general  opinion 
ascribes  its  invention  to  Henri(|iie  De  Vigne.  a 
French  artist,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
alxiut  the  year  1071,  designed  tables  and  drew  up 
the  earliest  cotle  of  rules.  It  w.as  then  playeil  with 
small  ivory  balls,  a  “  pass  ”  or  “  iron  ”  being  fixed 
on  the  cloth,  through  which  at  set  perloils  they  were 
driven.  Amongst  Cierman,  Italian,  and  Dutch  games 
the  new  amusement  soon  occupied  .a  prominent  place, 
but  many  years  elajised  ere  it  obtained  {latronage  in 
England.  Very  few  improvements  in  the  metho<l 
of  pl.aying  were  carried  out  until  the  last  century, 
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when  six  holes,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  “  hazai-ds,” 
cut  in  the  bed,  superseded  the  “  pass,”  a«id,  gi'cater 
skill  being  necessary  to  elleet  a  score,  billiards 
speedily  bi^nie  the  rage,  anti  was,  as  wo  discover 
from  an  old  pamphlet,  “  much  aflected  by  jiersons 
of  condition,  notwithstanding  its  prostitution  by  the 
designing  and  vulgar.”  *  On  the  Continent,  a  thick 
stick  or  “  cue,”  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  held 
between  the  forefinger  and  thninb,  was  ein|>loyed 
for  striking  the  balls  ;  but  the  “  mace,”  althongh  de¬ 
rided  by  foreigners,  continued  the  acknowledged 
instrument  in  this  country,  and  not  a  few  of  our  liest 
pla^'ers  showed  great  exfiertness  in  wielding  it.  The 
system  called  “  trailing,”  similar  to  that  now  cele¬ 
brated  in  America  under  the  name  of  the  “  push 
shot,”  ne.xt  called  for  notice,  and  strokes  defined  by 
the  titles  of  the  “  sweep,”  the  '*  shove,”  the  “  trail,” 
the  “  dead  trail  ”  or  “  turn  up,”  and  the  “  long 
stroke,”  each  and  all  secured  advantages  to  whoever 
gave  their  practice  projier  attention.  Aliout  the 
year  1760  cues  with  jiertectly  llat  points,  sometimes 
of  ivory,  were  introduced,  but,  as  may  be  conceived, 
very  little  more  adroitness  resulted.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  later  a  second  cue,  cut  obliquely  at  the 
small  end,  or  rounded  slightly  on  one  siile,  wa.s  pnj- 
poseil,  in  order  to  enable  playeisi  to  hit  the  ball  be¬ 
low  the  centre.  It  could  only,  however,  be  applied 
for  making  “cramp”  strokes,  and  obtained  the 
name,  why,  we  are  not  aware,  of  the  “  .leifrey.” 
Another  alU‘ration  was  adopted  towards  the  close 
of  the  century,  th«4  point  of  the  cue  being  bevelled 
all  round,  thus  presemting  a  still  broailer  suHiice. 
Leathern  “  wads,”  did  not  follow  until  about  1S06, 
when  the  virtue's  of  chalk  weiv  also  Ibimd  out. 
Lastly  came  the  French  “  tij)  ”  of  the  present  day, 
than  which  no  invention  connected  with  the  iih'rn- 
niijue  of  the  game  has  renilered  more  signal  service. 
A  couple  of  balls  only  wen*  necessary  eighty  years 
ago,  there,  being  but  two  styles  of  l>lay.  By  one 
the  sole  object  of  eai-h  competitor  was  to  poi-ket  his 
opponent,  and  keep  his  own  ball  on  the  table,  as,  if 
it  accidentally  nin  in,  the  .score  marked  ag.ainst  the 
striker  (hence  the  tertn  “  h>sing  hazanl  ”),  but  by 
the  other  l>oth  might  Im>  holed,  and  a  total  of  four 
thus  made.  The  former  was  di-signate*!  the  “  white 
winning  ”  and  the  latter  the  “  white  losing  game.” 
each  12  up.  After  the  introduction  of  the  red  ball, 
about  1795,  the '  mo<le  of  government  underwent 
many  reforms;  the  score  wjis  lengthened  to  16, 
then  to  24  up;  while,  though  restricted  to  alternate 
strokes  at  the  outset,  increns<;d  facilities  were  also 
given  for  rapid  counting.  The  rnniinhnii’,  or  can¬ 
non,  liecame  known  for  the  first  time  ;  and  two  new 
games,  at  one  of  which  seven,  and  at  the  other  ten 
points  might  1mi  made  by  a  single  .shot,  speedily  out- 
rivalled  the  old-fiushioned  plan.  A  curious  clause 
in  the  rules  specified  that  “  whosoever  shall  wilfully 
shake  the  table  forfeits  the  game,”  f  leaving  it  to  be 
iufl'iTed  that  tables  then  di<l  not  boast  too  much  so¬ 
lidity. 

Although  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  century 
some  trifling  progress  had  been  made,  it  shortly 
transpired  that  the  most  fascinating  of  games  was 
still  in  its  early  infancy.  About  the  year  1810 
there  lived  at  the  city  of  B.ath  a  marker  namc<l 
Carr,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  credit  of  discoveries 
which  infused  new  life  into  billiards,  and  develojMsd 
fresh  wonders  on  every  h.and.  Year  after  year  the 
balls  had  been  kept  .rolling,  and  still  the  fact  re- 
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maineil.  unnoticed  that  the  division  of  both  in  at¬ 
tempting  many  losing  hazards  was  infinitely  safer 
and  more  certain  than  simply  dividing  the  object  as 
hitherto.  Repeated  exjieriments  further  proved  to 
Carr  that  the  adojition  of  what  afterwards  came  to 
be  styled  the  “  side  stroke  ”  would  enable  him  to 
increase  or  decrease  at  pleasure  the  width  or  length 
of  angles.  I'hc  detection  of  the  “  top  twist  ”  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  visitors  in  shoals  flocked  to  Carr’s  rooms 
for  the  purjwse  of  witnessing  the  curious  eflects  of 
the  novel  and  singular  motion  imparted  to  the  balls. 
Devotees  of  the  game  literally  besieged  him,  but  it 
is  related  that  he  steadily  refused  to  ilisclose  the 
secret  excejit  for  the  consideration  of  large  sums. 
The  mediocre  class  of  players  he  wilfully  misled,  and 
maintained  the  delusion  by  using  a  cue,  the  point 
of  which  was  ever  and  again  freshened  with  what  he 
termed  “  magic  chalk.”  Pieces  of  this  substance 
were  fitted  into  small  bo.xes  and  disposed  of  by  Carr 
to  hundreds  of  eager  amateurs,  who  soon  learned  to 
their  disgust  that  they  remained  as  ignorant  of  the 
real  dis(;overy  as  before.  Time  passed,  however, 
and  by  degrees  the  mystery  oozed  out,  Carr,  tlirough 
his  intemjierato  habits,  sinking  from  short-lived  af- 
Huence  to  the  level  of  his  former  position. 

Connoisseurs  found  leisure  to  practise  “  side,”  and 
sharpers  and  cheats  migrated  cn  mnssr  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  provinces,  where  country  gentlemen 
and  men  of  jiroperty,  who  in  their  own  o|iinion 
played  with  some  address,  were  fleec»'<l  so  unmer¬ 
cifully  that  they,  in  turn,-  beg:in  to  be  impressed  by 
and  to  seek  after  the  as  yet  unrecognized  phenom¬ 
ena.  The  game  was  now  raised  to  24  up,  and 
the  “  jenny,”  for  many  years  a  favorite  hazard,  be¬ 
came  more  fashionable  amongst  gamblers,  as  the 
a.ssistance  of  twist  i-endcrei}  it  not  only  safer  but 
easier  than  ever.  Some  profes-sional  players  [iroved 
extraordinary  adepts  at  scoring  it,  and  the  wily 
baited  traps  in  the  most  subtle  manner  for  their 
victims.  The  custom  in  those  days,  by  jiersons 
versed  in  all  the  adjunets  of  sharp  jiractice,  was  to 
visit  the  most  fre(|uented  watering-places  and  spas, 
where,  during  the  se.ason,  they  and  their  accom¬ 
plices  reaped  golden  harvests,  and  eontinueil  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  fresh  prey.  Schemes  were 
hourly  concocted,  and,  on  suitable  occasions  consid¬ 
erable  sums  RpfM'arcd  to  depend  on  games  in  which  ' 
the  unwary  ilnpe  was  generally  made  the  favorite 
at  long  odds  on  him,  and  eomplinientcd  in  such  an 
unbhvshingly  outrageous  manner  that,  inspired  by 
new  confidence,  he  eventually  commenced  specu¬ 
lating.  The  chief  object  of  his  opponent  was  now 
to  win  accidentally  or  after  an  extremely  close 
game.  By  these  means  alone  the  confeileracy  were 
often  rewarded  with  a  fair  stake ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  shrewdness,  they  seldom  could 
bring  themselves  to  resign  their  greed.  The  pigeon 
must  be  plucked,  and  the  jenny,  above  all  other 
stroke's,  seemed  sjiecially  adapted  to  the  purfiose, 
from  the  facilities  it  afforded  of  scoring  a  game 
right  off  the  rt'cl.  If  the  red  ball  could  bt'  ma- 
meuvred  into  position  just  lielow  the  middle  pocket 
at  the  opening  of  play,  it  was  usual  to  commence 
laying  a  series  of  “  flash  bets  ”  against  the  sharjier 
—  who  all  this  time  had  veiled  his  real  strength  — 
winning  without  once  ceasing  to  score.  Up  to  this 
point  the  victim  had  probably  been  mulct  to  the 
tunc  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  whilst  his 
apparent  sujiportcrs  must  have  lost  quite  double 
that  sum.  They,  however,  unhesitatingly  accom¬ 
modated  takers  with  long  odds  against  the  players 
scoring  “game  off  the  balls,”  —  having  a  care,  of 
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course,  with  whom  their  wagers  were  made,  —  and 
it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  tliu  victim,  stung  by  his 
losses,  re<|uired  much  inducement  to  enter  the  snare 
thus  artl'ully  set,  and  offer  corresponding  odds  to  a 
still  larger  amount.  If  he  ]>roposed  laying  £l.’>0 
to  £2o,  some  wide-awake  s|>eculator  immediately 
“  shot  him,”  and  was  ready  to  double  the  bet  on  the 
merest  suggestion.  Then  followed  a  really  scien¬ 
tific  display,  the  fruits  of  years  of  in!ss{)ent  time. 
First,  the  piece  of  fine  French  chalk,  which  caases 
the ’tip  to  l)ite  so  keenly,  appeared  from  the  player’s 
vest-|)(K‘ket ;  then  the  white  ball  was  spotted  most 
c-irefully,  and  finally  ilriven  on  its  way  with  an 
exact  n'gard  to  strength,  the  “twist”  very  likely 
never  having  been  previously  applied  during  the 
whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  scene.  More  bid- 
ting  followed  the  shot,  and,  as  each  succeeding  haz¬ 
ard  was  scored  with  an  accuracy  of  aim  hitherto 
undeveloiMid,  the  flimsy  artifice  became  apparent  to 
every  beholder  save  the  dupe  himself,  who,  though 
wroth  at  the  deceit  jintctised  by  his  adversary, 
never  for  a  moment  susjiected  the  connivance  of 
such  “  well-to-ilo  ’’-looking  fellows  as  his  backei's  at 
so  barefaced  a  swindle. 

Until  the  year  1K27  wooil  .alone  had  been  used 
in  the  making  of  tables ;  and  Finglish  players  wen- 
not  a  little  surprised  towaiils  the  close  of  that  year 
to  find  it  su]iplanted  by  shate,  of  which  the  iieds 
have  since  lieen  eonstructetl.  (Jreater  accuracy, 
smoother  runuing,  and  more  weight,  were  eonse- 
ipient  on  this  improvement,  the  only  drawback 
now  being  slowness.  Ten  yeara  later  India-rnblier 
displaced  list  for  cushions,  anri,  although  at  the  out¬ 
set  it  met  with  steady  ojijiosition,  in  conseijnence  of 
the  deleterious  eft’eets  of  f’rost,  the  dilHculty  was 
soon  remeilied  by  the  use  of  a  very  simple  anti  in- 
expi'iisive  hot-water  ajiparatus,  and  also  by  the 
wloption  of  vulcanizetl  rnblier,  which  retains  its 
elasticity  in  any  climate. 

The  table  of  tivtlay  is  a  hantlsome  jiiece  of  work¬ 
manship  in  mahogany,  walnut,  or  oak,  and  pi-esents 
a  remarkalily  solitl  apjiearance.  Thu  slate  be<l 
measures  12  IL  in  length  by  <j  ft.  li  inches  wide, 
and  varies  in  thickness  lietween  an  inch  anil  an 
inch  and  a  half.  It  is  usually  composi‘<l  of  five 
pieces,  .sometimes  of  four,  and  occasionally  of  three  ; 
nut  the  unwiehliness  and  weight  of  the  latter  ren¬ 
ders  it  politic  rather  to  avoid  than  seek  after  them. 
Very  fine  tests  are  applied  in  levelling  the  slaljs, 
and  by  careless  management  alone  they  get  out  of 
order  after  being  once  properly  adjusteil.  TIki 
cushions  are  stuffed  with  thin  stri]>s  of  rnblier, 
which  adhere  to  each  other  by  means  of  strong 
solution.  A  covering  of  canvas  binds  them  still 
further,  alxive  it  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  over  these 
mati'rials  is  stretched  the  green  cloth.  Perhaps  the 
chief  iliflicnity  in  connection  with  billi.anls  is  the 
balls.  Take  a  new  set,  place  them  on  the  table  in 
a  small,  close  room,  with  the  gas  at  its  usual  height, 
and,  after  having  been  played  with  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  it  is  not  imjirobable  several  cracks 
will  have  appearetl.  In  order,  therefore,  to  season 
them  properly,  they  are  turned  down  or  “  roughetl” 
to  a  certain  size,  and  left  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  for  six  or  eight  months,'  when  it  is  sup|)ose<l 
they  have  iHtcome  thoivnighly  tlry  and  reaily  for 
use.  Ash  also  retjuires  keeping  a  long  time  liefore 
it  is  fit  to  cut  up  into  cues.  “  Loaileil  butts  ”  are 
in  vogue  amongst  professionals  generally,  ami  suit¬ 
able  pieces  of  wood  are  eagerly  plcketl  nji  by 
niakei’s.  The  “  Roberts  cue,”  oak  top  and  mahog¬ 
any  handle,  from  the  champion’s  design,  is  very 


fashionable,  and  being  well  balanced  is  a  most 
desirable  instrument.*  The  prices  of  tables  have 
always  lieen  greatly  exaggerated;  they  really  com-, 
inence  at  about  £58,  and  for  that  amount  are  made 
in  very  fair  style.  If  solid  mahogany  be  required, 
£70  is  generally  asked,  and  for  a  really  costly  frame 
as  high  ,08  £300  has'  been  paid  ;  but  of  course  Id.x- 
uritts  of  this  description  are  not  desired  every 
tlay. 

Tliongh  our  standanl  game  is  50  up,  the  score 
may  be  lengthencil  aceoriling  to  agreement;  as  a 
rule,  in  great  professional  matches,  the  maximum  is 
confined  to  1,000.  The  “spots,”  or,  as  they  were 
formerly  ealleil,  stringing  nails,”  are  si.x  in  num¬ 
ber.  Two  mark  the  extremities  of  the  U;  the 
American  sjsit  lies  just  aliore,  another  is  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  the  Pyramid  spot  higher 
up  still,  and  the  Billiaril  spot  between  the  top 
poc'kets,  at  a  distance  of  aliont  13  inches  from  the 
cushion.  Tliree  balls  —  white,  spot  white,  and  reil 
—  are  played  with  ;  and  scoring  is  based  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strokes  ;  the  white  losing  hazard  counts  2  ; 
the  white  winning  hazard  2 ;  the  red  losing  haz.anl 
3 :  the  red  winning  hazard  3 ;  the  cannon  2 ;  the 
miss  1,  and  the  cm  3.  .Vs  high  as  ten  may  be  made 
at  a  .single  shot,  but  eight  is  rarely  exceeded.  In 
“stringing”  for  tlie  leatl  the  white  balls  are  placed 
witliin  the  1),  and  the  jilayers  proceed  to  strike  with 
force  siiflicient  to  carry  them  to  the  top  and  back, 
the  choice  and  onler  of  play  being  at  the  disposal 
of  the  owner  of  the  ball  that  sto]>s  nearest  the  bot¬ 
tom  cushion.  I'snally  a  miss  in  balk  is  given  ;  to 
ellect  which  the  striker  plays  over  the  line  and  uses 
a  little  side,  so  that,  after  being  forced  out  of  balk, 
the  ball  i-etiirns  into  or  near  the  U.  His  opponent 
follows  suit  with  another  miss,  just  below  or  above 
the  middle  jiocket,  .ns  may  apjiear  e.xpedient,  and 
the  game  having  now  fairly  begun,  whoever  wishes 
to  cease  loses,  or  the  player  scoring  50  fii-st  wins. 
When  the  non-striker’s  ball  is  ]K)ekete<i,  it  becomes 
“  in  hand,”  and  his  op]ionent,  after  putting  together 
all  he  can,  places  the  red  and  white  in  sate  posi¬ 
tions,  or  behind  the  balk  line,  across  which  the 
other  competitor  must  play.  The  rules  are  both 
elaborate  and  well  known,  and  we  have  merely 
entered  so  tar  on  the  niethoil  of  opening  the  game 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  uninitiated.  Having 
learned  to  hit  a  ball  truly,  the  tyro  should  next  be 
taught  to  make  a  winning  hazard,  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  he  will  find  that  the  object  re¬ 
quires  meeting  at  a  point  e.xactly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  jiocket  it  is  intended  to  enter. 

Winning  hazanls  have  various  titles,  as  the  “cut,” 
the  “  stab,”  and  the  “  spot  liazanl,”  but  the  rule  laid 
down  ajiplies  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  losing 
hazard,  a  less  difKcult  though  much  more  valuable 
stroke,  is  s<;ored  bj'  “  half,”  “  fine,”  or  “  following  ” 
balls,  and  also  by  me.ans  of  “  screw,”  “  side,”  and 
“  twist.”  The  half  ball  is  used  when  a  natural 
angle  presents  itself;  the  fine  ball  when  the  object 
requires  nice  division  ;  and  the  following  ball  when 
it  is  desirable  to  run  in  after  or  through  the  object 
To  screw  it  is  to  cause  the  striker’s  ball  to  recoil ; 
twist  is  applied  in  scoring  at  right  angles ;  and  side 
when  an  angle  should  be  rendered  more  or  less 
acute.  Other  losing  hazards  are  the  “jenny,” 
played  from  balk  into  the  middle  pocket  off  a  ball 
just  below  ;  the  “  iiuill  ”  stroke  off  a  ball  overhanging 
the  I)  line  ;  the  “  doublet,”  off  a  ball  on  to  a  cush¬ 
ion,  and  thence  to  the  pocket ;  and  the  hazard  by 
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bricole,  off  the  cushion  first,  then  the  ball,  and 
eventually  to  the  pocket.  For  cannons,  either  ball 
•  may  be  struck  first,  or  they  may  be  scored  round 
any  or  the  whole  of  the  cushions,  or  by"  hricole,  or 
without  the  assistance  of  a  cushion  at  all.  Forcing 
the  striker’s  ball  off  the  tablf  or  into  a  i)ocket, 
wifliout  having  struck  either  of  the  others,  Ts  desig¬ 
nated  a  aio,  and  a  miss  is  the  result  of  accidentally 
or  <lesignedly  falling  to  touch  a  ball. 

Preceding  the  introduction  of  the  side  stroke, 
winning  hazards  were  regarded  as  the  backiwne  of 
the  English  game,  and  no  player  ranked  highly 
unless  possessed  of  considerable  power  in  their  e.xe- 
cution.  This  theory,  however,  has  long  since  e.v- 
plodcd,  and  the  losing  hazard  is  deemed  the  most 
formidable  stroke,  as  it  also  is  the  easiest.  Position 
at  billiards  claims  attention  Ixdbre  everything  else ; 
and  the  .advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  series  of 
consecutive  shots  out  of  the  D  must  be  patent  to 
every  person  who  knows  anything  of  the  game.  No 
greater  error  can  be  committed  than  in  preferring 
cannons  to  losing  hazards,  for  it  seldom  hap[>ens 
that  the  balls  roll  well  together  during  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  strokes.  At  certain  times  winning  hazards 
are  of  great  service ;  but  even  qualified  players 
seldom  care  to  attempt  difficult  ones  without  trying 
to  score  a  cannon  also.  A  most  valuable  shot  is  the 
following  lasing  hazard  otl'  a  ball  which  touches  the 
cushion.  Ordinary  side  must  be  put  on,  and,  if  the 
direction  be  good,  the  pl.ayer  generally  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  his  ball  enter  the  pocket,  after 
some  extraordinary  manoeuvres.  The  allusions  pre- 
viou.dy  made  to  the  jenny  must  not  be  understood 
to  apply  now.  On  an  old-fiishioned  list  table, 
Geoi^  Roberts,  the  Champion’s  brother,  once 
scored  twenty-two  successively;  but  even  a  first- 
class  player  would  find  it  difficult  to  effect  more 
than  a  couple  or  three  on  an  elastic  cushion. 
Middle  and  top  pockets  always  yield  a  large  reve¬ 
nue  to  proficients;  and  during  the  grand  matches 
annually  played  at  St.  James’s  Hall  it  often  hapjxjns 
that,  after  losing  his  opponent’s  ball,  the  player  does 
not  cease  scoring  until  forty  or  fifty  points  are  cred¬ 
ited  to  him  oft’  the  red  ball  alone.  Counter,  or 
opposing  side,  is  of  considerable  assistance  in  los¬ 
ing-hazard  striking,  and  ought  to  be  pnictised  fre¬ 
quently,  as  also  should  twist  and  screw.  The  cue 
must  be  hehl  lightly  almost  always,  except  where 
the  player  lies  elose  under  a  cushion,  when  a  firm 
short  grasp  is  desirable.  In  playing  cannons,  it  is 
injudicious  to  screw  from  your  opponent’s  bail;  and 
the  least  skilful  person  knows  that  hard  hitting 
round  many  cushions  seldom  pro<luees  much  good. 
Position  is  best  secureil  by  endeavoring  to  leave 
either  a  losing  hazard  off  the  white,  or  by  doubling 
the  red  over  a  pocket.  An  almost  certain  score 
will  thus  be  insured ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  at¬ 
tempts  to  drive  ail  the  balls  into  fi.xed  jdaces  very 
frequently  end  in  disastrous  failures.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  save  experience  can  teach  learners  what  course 
to  pursue  under  prescribed  circumstances. 

All  finished  players  advocate  “  gentle  strength  ” ; 
but  few  illustrate  the  1)eauties  of  the  game  like  the 
Champion,  his  eldest  son,  and  William  Cook,  who 
are  all  such  adepts  at  fine*!<e  that  an  hour’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  table  enables  them  to 
perform  feats  re(juiring  the  nicest  judgment.  Next 
to  Roberts,  we  have  seen  no  one  undertake  strokes 
with  more  proper  regard  to  the  future  situation  of 
the.  balls  than  Cook,  who,  since  his  defeat  by  Uufton 
last  year,  has  failed  to  find  a  suitable  opponent 
His  chief  favorite  is  the  spot  hazard,  at  which,  like 


the  younger  Roberts,  he  can  do  womlers,  though 
neither  of  them  have  yet  made  surprising  scores  in 
matches  for  money.  The  other  high-class  players 
are,  .Joseph  Bennett,  chiefly  strong  at  losing  hazartls, 
backed  up  by  strategy;  and  Cliai^  Hughes,  one  of 
the  prettiest  cannon  strikers  in  the  kingdom,  who 
excels  in  the  application  of  the  side-stroke.  Alfred 
Bowles,  though  retired  from  matches  and  jmblic 
competitions,  would,  we  doubt  not,  again  take  his 
position  as  the  second  best  player,  if  he  chose  to 
make  the  attempt.  Dufton’s  reputation  depends 
mainly  on  long  losing  hazards  up  the  sides  of  the 
table,  and  the  safety  of  his  tacties  ;  Snowden,  who 
seldom  exhibits  except  at  tl»e  Victoria  Club,  shows 
great  stc.adiness  ;  George  Davis’s  circle  of  admirers 
is, very  extensive;  Hitchin,  at  present  in  Australia, 
has  a  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  effective  style; 
Harry  Evans  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  soundest 
players  in  town;  and  Geoige  Mulberry,  Alfred 
Hughes  and  Tom  Morris  are  of  nearly  equal  reimte. 
In  the  country,  the  chief  celebrities  are,  John  llerts, 
late  of  Manchester,  anotlier  fine  spot-hazard  maker; 
William  E.  Green  and  John  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
the  latter  of  whom  ranked  ten  ye.ars  ago  among  the 
best  losing-hazard  strikers ;  Lewis  Kilkenny,  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  a  player  of  great  certainty ;  J.  Harrington, 
of  Newcastle,  a  lad  in  years,  but  a  veteran  in  power 
of  cue;  and,  la.st,  though  by  no  means  least 
known,  William  Moss,  of  Manchester,  a  cueist  whose 
nerve  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  shake.  Most  of  our 
celebrities  are  included  altove,  but  there  are  many 
others  who  deserve  mention,  as,  E.  Green,  W. 
Crawley  (not  the  “  Captain  ” ),  Gus  Baillie,  F. 
Syines,  I).  Digges,  and  G.  Ade,  of  London :  J. 
Bowell,  .Iiilius  .Johnson,  and  J.  Barber,  of  Man<-hes- 
ter ;  E.  Sweeney,  late  of  York .  Ilowartli,  of  \Vake- 
fiehl,  and  a  host  more. 

AVith  the  Champion  we  have  yet  to  deal.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  will  surprise  many  readers  of  I.ondon 
Society  to  learn  that  .John  Roberts,  the  greatest 
adept  that  ever  handled  a  cue,  is  portly,  gray  whis¬ 
kered,  and  about  forty-four  years  of  age.  On  his 
countenance  are  depicted  good-humor  and  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  he  looks  out  of  fine  dark  eyes,  keen  and  rov¬ 
ing,  .and  is  very  apt  to  “  reckon  up”  a  new  aciju.aint- 
ance  at  a  glance.  Cricketers,  scullers,  boxere,  or 
jiedestrians  may  lie  selected  from  a  group,  but  Rob¬ 
erts  would  never  strike  any  one  as  the  beau  uh'nl  of 
a  billianl-player.  He  was  brought  a  marker  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  afterwards  in  Glasgow,  and  had  tliere- 
fore  every  chance  of  giving  close  attention  to  the 
g.ame,  of  which  he  proved  so  fond  that  playing  witii 
his  customers  failed  to  satiate  him,  and  he  jiractised 
alone  for  hundreds  of  hours.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  early  part  of  1846  that  he  had  the  gf’od 
fortune  to  see  a  gentleman  named  I^ei*  Bircli  jier- 
form  the  spot  hazard,  llolwrts  thought  it  over,  :tn<l 
crossed  the  new  ground  thus  opened  from  every 
point,  picking  up  wrinkles  as  he  went.  Six  months’ 
hard  work  found  tlie  stroke  tamed  down,  in  fact, 
under  perfect  subjection ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  been  able  to  make  it  with  more  c;u>e 
and  certiiinty,  and  a  greater  number  of  times,  than 
any  other  player.  The  well-known  Edwin  Kent- 
field  (Jonatlian)  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the 
Champion,  but  he  never  ventured  to  meet  Roberts 
in  ,a  match,  so  that  their  respective  merits  were 
never  fairly  decided.  Little  doubt  exists,  however, 
but  Kcntficld  would  have  lost  Caste  had  they  come 
together.  In  the  year  1855  Roberts  pla^'ed  Starke, 
the  much  over-rated  American,  giving  him  1,500  in 
3,000,  and  they  contested  a  game  of  ten  hours’  du- 
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ration.  The  start  proved  too  long,  and  Starke  won 
by  200  points. 

During  the  evening  Roberts  made  several  wagers 
about  scoring  150  “  off  the  balls,”  and  accomplished 
the  t.ask  by  the  aid  of  44  spot  hazanls,  the  break 
numbering  158.  Six  years  after,  he  allowed  Charles 
Hughes  300  in  1,000,  and  won  by  442  points,  after  a 
game  occupying  2  hours  5  minutes.  Later  in  the  same 
season  Bowles  made  a  tour  with  him,  and  they  visited 
Oxford  amongst  other  towns.  Roberts  gave  300  in 
1,000,  and  made  breaks  of  180  and  100  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  evening,  and  getting  the  balls  “jawed,”  ran 
together  24o  on  the  tliird  evening,  including  101 
successive  cannons.  The  greatest  feat  ever  achieved, 
however,  was  at  Saville  llouse  in  1862,  Dufton  be¬ 
ing  his  opponent.  During  a  run  Roberts  got  liehind 
the  spot,  and  did  not  cease  scoring  until  104  consec¬ 
utive  hazards  had  been  credited  to  him,  the  full 
break  numbering  346,  the  longest  on  reconl.  The 
game  was  also  the  quickest  known,  and  only  occu¬ 
pied  1  hr.  45  min.  Towards  the  close  of  1864  he 
visited  Australia,  and  when  allowing  600  in  1,000 
to  one  of  the  best  players  in  Mellxmrne  made  186  at 
a  run,  —  two  points  more  than  his  opponent  got  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  match.  Ills  most  recent  exploit  wa.s 
at  the  close  of  last  season,  when  he  put  together  a 
fine  break  of  140,  very  few  spot  hazanls  being  in¬ 
cluded.  Before  taking  our  leave  of  him,  we  cannot 
but  remark  the  fact  that  at  all  other  manly  exercise's 
there  are  many  competitors  of  nearly  equal  skill. 
Billiards  stands  alone  in  opposition :  there  is  but 
one  Champion,  and  his  name  is  Roberts. 

Gentlemen  amateurs  wc  have  no  alternative  but 
to  dismiss  with  a  few  words.  The  best  known  are 
Major  Davenport,  Capt.  Campliell,  W.  E.  Stokes, 
and  W.  W.  Rodger,  both  Oxford  men,  R.  D.  ^Valk- 
er,  the  celebrated  Middlesex  cricketer,  and  A.  Big- 
nold,  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  The  late 
Squire  Osbaldeston  was  a  sound  player,  especially 
in  time  games;  and  when,  fivc-and-twenty  years 
ago,  Roberts  and  he  encountered  each  other  they 
proved  a  capital  match,  the  Champion  allowing  50, 
and  sometimes  60,  in  100.  The  Inter-University 
“tourneys”  are  always  interesting;  as,  even  if  the 
competitors  do  not  keep  very  close  together,  their 
partisans  throw  so  much  “  feeling  ”  into  the  proceed¬ 
ings  that  every  casual  spectator  is  bound  to  be  en¬ 
tertained.  Amateurs,  taken  generally,  are  very 
careless,  and  it  is  only  on  occasions  that  a  steady 
reliable  player  is  to  be  met  with. 

Amongst  French  artlMes,  ^I.  Chas.  Berger  has  held 
the  first  rank  during  many  years.  Ilis  power  of  cue  is 
astonishing,  and  the  large  scores  he  is  constantly  mak¬ 
ing  by  cannons  alone  are  almost  incredible,  e.xcept  to 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  curious  strokes  he 
performs  from  cramped  and  awkward  positions.  For 
some  time  pa.st  he  has  resided  at  Lyons,  and  contin¬ 
ues,  it  is  stated,  as  skilful  as  when  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  him  illustrate  the  science  of  French 
billiards  at  Saville  House.  The  latest  importation 
to  Paris  is  a  foreigner  known  as  the  “Professor.” 
From  all  accounts  he,  too,  is  a  wonder;  but  English 
tournists  are  backward  in  admitting  that  he  equals 
their  old  friend  M.  Berger.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  America  brings,  amongst  other  gossip,  accounts 
of  three  immense  breaks,  all  duly  authenticated,  and 
each  more  surprising  in  jiioint  of  length  than  the 
others.  First,  we  read  in  “  Wilkes’s  Spirit  of  the 
Times”  that  the  late  champion  Joseph  Dion,  put 
together  in  practice,  1,228;  then  followed  news  of 
his  successful  opponent,  McDevitt  scoring  1,327, 
“  without  jaw  or  kiss  in  1  h.  20  min. ;  and,  lastly. 


the  same  player,  in  a  match  for  18250  against  one 
Goldthwait,  made  1,483,  winning  the  game  by  1,387 
points.  Such  runs  are  truly  marvellous,  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  Roberts  refused,  during  his 
late  visit,  to  jilay  our  Transatlantic  cousins  at  their 
own  game.  Readers  must  not  be  misled  about  the 
impedimenta;  in  the  United  States  they  play  with 
four  balls,  larger  than  ours,  on  smaller  tables,  and 
employ  cues  with  tips  nearly  as  broad  as  a  sixpence. 
Their  “  push  shot  ”  is  even  more  effective  than  our 
spot  hazard,  and  they  play  it  on  every  available  op¬ 
portunity,  sometimes  when  the  balls  are  nearly  three 
feet  apart. 

The  other  prominent  games  on  the  billiard-table 
are  pool  and  pyramids.  The  former  may  be  played 
by  two  persons  only,  or  any  larger  number  up  to 
fifteen  may  take  part,  but  a  live  or  six  pool  is  most 
liked.  Each  member  has  three  “  lives  ”  or  chances 
to  gain  the  stakes,  .and  his  object  is  to  pocket  the 
ball  on  which  he  plays,  and  if  possible  every  other 
on  the  table,  placing  his  own  in  safety  after  failing 
to  score.  If,  however,  he  misses,  runs  in,  or  is  pock¬ 
eted,  the  marker  takes  a  life  from  his  score,  and  his 
“  player  ”  receives  a  certain  fixed  sum.  The  stakes 
vary  greatly,  and  r.inge  between  sixpenny  balls  and 
eighteenpenny  pool,  and  five  shilling  balls  and  one 
sovereign  pool.  AVhoever  retains  his  “lives,”  or 
any  of  them,  to  the  conclusion,  wins  ;  but  if  another 
player  be  left  in  with  an  equal  number  they  may 
divide.  Pool  is  essentially  a  money  game,  and  re- 
(piires  great  proficiency  in  winning-Iiazard  striking, 
together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  angles  of  the  table.  Manjr  persons  “take  a 
ball”  who  are  unable  to  play  billiartls,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  hundreds  of  fine  losing-haz.ard  and  can¬ 
non  makers  are  completely  at  sea  in  a  strong  pool. 
Amongst  “  cracks,”  the  names  of  Baillie,  Wilson, 
Edwards,  Stammers,  AVinterflooil,  Batchelor,  Clarke, 
and  Carine,  commence  a  long  list,  all  able  to  clear 
the  table  if  occasion  offers.  Some  chevaliers  (Pin- 
dustrie  travel  about  the  country,  and  may  be  found 
rusticating  at  Brighton,  Bath,  Ramsgate,  Scarlxir- 
ough,  and  other  watering-places.  The  most  skilful 
of  the  corps  are  the  “  Dutchman,”  “  Capt.ain  du 
Burgh,”  the  “  Count,”  and  “  Cornelius  ”  (the  poet), 
each  of  whom  has  a  history  of  his  own  and  be.ars  a 
certain  reputation.  Pyramids  allows  of  even  more 
speculation  than  pool.  It  is  usually  played  by  two 
persons  with  fifteen  red.s  and  one  white  liall,  which 
both  use.  The  scorer  follows  his  stroke,  and  who¬ 
ever  pockets  the  largest  number  of  reds  wins ;  so 
that,  as  money  depends  on  every  ball,  and  also  on 
the  game,  .a  considerable  sum  may  change  hands  on 
twelve  hours’  play.  A  certain  noble  lord,  reputed 
clever,  met  his  match  in  a  well-known  actor,  not 
many  years  ago,  at  a  sea.side  town  in  the  north 
country.  They  battled  for  an  entire  night,  and,  as 
morning  broke,  after  the  debit  and  credit  .account 
had  been  calculated,  it  was  found  that  a  balance  of 
£3,500  stood  in  favor  of  the  latter,  who  took  bills  to 
the  amount,  and  got  them  discounted  in  the  same 
room  next  day,  receiving  a  little  over  half  their 
value  at  maturity.  “  Cornelius  the  younger,”  son  of 
the  player  mentioned  above,  visited  a  celebrated  spa 
a  few  seasons  since,  and,  dressed  very  loudly,  entered 
a  billiard-room  apparently  likely  to  repay  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  talents.  Affecting  the  fashionable  dandy 
he  addressed  the  marker,  pointing  to  the  table,  said, 
“  Whawt  is  this  ?  ”  A  reply  of  course  followed,  and 
after  leisurely  adjusting  his  eye-glass  and  taking  a 
survey,  he  delighted  the  company  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  a  “vewy  pwetty  piece  of  furnichaw.’ 
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I  There  were  numerous  “  sharks  ”  in  the  vicinity,  who 
I  expressed  the  delight  they  would  feel  in  initiating 
'  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  game  ;  but  after  wiii- 
I  ning  a  “  llfty  to  once  ehante,”  as  he  asseverated,  by 
I  the  “  meawest  accident,”  instructors  fought  shy,  and 
“  Cornelius  the  younger”  had  naught  lor  it  but  to 
seek  “  fresh  woods  ami  pastinrs  new.” 

]  A  few  remarks  bearing  on  the  game,  generally,  may 
j  be  read  not  altogether  without  profit.  The  woiihl-be 
skilful  must  give  much  time  to  pnietiee ;  and  if  a 
j  great  degree  of  steadiness  be  necessary,  it  is  essen- 
I  tially  recpiisite  that  no  shade  of  nervousness  shall 
I  ever  cross  the  mind  of  the  player.  He  must  l>e  en- 
I  dowed  with  fortitude  to  meet  every  description  of 
I  adversity,  and,  above  all,  the  provokingly  goo<l  for¬ 
tune  that  may  possibly  be  showered  lavishly  on  oppo¬ 
nents  of  scarcely  half  his  calibre,  while  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  prepared  with  ready  judgment 
to  take  advantage  of  any  stroke  of  luck  the  chances 
of  the  game  may  place  at  his  disposal.  To  tlie  pro¬ 
ficient,  then,  a  keen,  clear  eye,  a  hand  that  loses  not 
its  cunning  in  any  strait,  and  an  aim  that  never  fal¬ 
ters,  are  the  gifts  to  be  desired. 

Beginners  often  go  to  work  without  instruction, 
and,  not  having  been  taught  the  time  game,  years 
may  elapse  before  they  become  ac<|uainted  with  it, 
not  unusually  at  some  cost.  Old  players  of  stand¬ 
ing  freiiuently  make  great  scores  without  ever  pot¬ 
ting  the  reil  ball.  In  age  they  bi'come  short-sighted, 
and  it  would  under  this  circumstance  be  folly  to  try 
aught  else  save  cannons  aud  losing  hazard.  Their 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  side  stroke  and  of  the 
angles  remains  unimpaired,  and  they  are  therefore 
able  to  score  almost  anywhere.  Dashing  jdayers  are 
generally  unreliable,  owing  to  continued  and,  for 
the  most  i>art,  ineffectual  attempts  at  strokes  from 
positions  where  safety  alone  should  be  thought  of. 
Several  errors  are  common  to  novices.  They  imag¬ 
ine  that  side  can  be  communicated  from  their  own 
to  another  ball ;  also,  that  it  docs  not  act  until  after 
leaving  a  cushion.  Both  mistakis  are  of  freejuent 
occurrence,  but  the  theories  are  no  less  incorrect 
for  all  that.  “  Potting  ”  an  opponent’s  ball  is  an¬ 
other  stumbling-block.  The  rules  specify  the  stroke 
and  allow  two  fur  it,  but  many  amateui's  consider 
white  winning  hazanls  ungentlemanly  play,  and  re¬ 
frain  from  attempting  them  unless  a  couple  will 
score  game.  Both  comjH'titors  are  striving  with 
similar  instruments  to  attain  the  same  end,  and  why 
a  legitimate  stroke  shotdd  be  omitted  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  If  the  hazard  be  made  foolishly  the 
owner  of  the  ball  gains  an  advantage,  but  if  it  is 
correct  play,  whv  grumble  ?  For  obvious  reasons, 
already  suflicicntly  cxplaine<l,  it  is  unwise  to  encoun¬ 
ter  strangers,  iis  the  strength  of  a  man’s  game  is  sel¬ 
dom  betokened  by  his  ai)jH‘arancc. 

■Those  of  our  ivaders  who  would  begin  well,  by 
attaining  the  first  principles  of  the  game,  will  find 
them  amply  describ(‘d  and  carefully  illustrate<l  in 
“  Practical  Billiards,”  a  new  and  elaborate  work  by 
the  well-known  player,  AV.  Dufton. 

Handicaps  have  been  in  vogue  several  years,  but 
the  principle  is  not  altogether  understood,  and  we 
shall  therefore  enter  ujion  a  brief  explanation.  A 
handicap  may  consist  of  as  many  members  as  it  is 
convenient  to  enter,  and  some  person  atapiaintcil 
with  the  prowess  of  each,  must  be  appointed  to 
award  the  numbers  from  which  they  respectively 
start :  he  who  begins  at  0  being  called  the  “  scratch  ” 
man,  while  the  lai'gest  number  of  points  allotted  is 
j  termed  the  “limit.”  The  competitors  are  then 
:  drawn  in  heats  of  two  each,  and  the  winners  con- 
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tlnue  to  be  redrawn  until  finally  only  a  couple  are 
left  to  play  off,  the  successful  one  of  the  pair  taking 
the  chief  prize.  There  was  an  interesting  handicap  i 
played  at  the  Philhannonic  Hall,  Islington,  a  year  ! 
and  a  half  ago,  which  F.  Symes,  well  known  in  ;! 
horse-racing  circles,  won;  and  during  1807  there  ■ 
were  two  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  both  carried  off  by  | 
Jno.  Roberts,  juii.  Towards  the  close  of  every  sea-  J 
son,  handicaps  on  an  extensil  e  scale  are  also  played  I 
at  the  Victoria  and  Al’oert  Clubs,  anil  speculation 
to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  pounds  occui-s  nightly;  J 
but  asmeinlKU's  alone  are  admitted  to  partieiji.ate'in  I 
the  proceedings,  we  refrain  from  trespassing  further 
on  fbrbiildeu  gi’ound. 

An  alteration  in  the  shape  of  cushions  has  re¬ 
cently  been  suggested,  and,  we  believe,  carried  into 
execution,  in  odd  cases.  It  is  proposed  to  make  them  | 
full  to  the  pockets  instead  of,  as  now,  cutaway,  so  ‘ 
that  a  ball  i»ay  be  driven  within  an  eighth  of  an  ' 
inch  of  the  mouth  and  come  off  at  tUe  proper  angle, 
instead  of  doubling  back  and  deceiving  the  strik^er. 
The  plan  has  its  advantages,  no  doubt ;  but  winning 
hazards  would  entail  immense  precision  at  all  times, 
while  from  some  jKjints  they  could  not  possibly  be 
made.  Skilful  playei-s  might  benefit,  but,  to  the  ' 
majority  of  amateurs,  we  are  of  opinion  a  table  so 
constructed  would  Ix!  wellnigh  useless. 

To  the  ladies  a  word  is  due.  Nothing  can  be  ; 
more  admirably  adapted  lor  all  that  appertains  to  ! 
flirtation  than  billiards ;  and  the  game  should  there-  ' 
fore  not  be  omitted  froni  the  already  extensive  cats-  : 
logue  of  modern  accomplishments.  Amongst  the  ' 
fair  sex  there  have  lieen  many  really  sound  players,  ‘ 
of  whom  none  attained  greater  celebrity  than  Ala-  j 
dame  de  Stael  and  the  late  Duchess  de  Berri.  As  a  I 
medium  for  exercise,  especially  to  invaliils,  nothing  I 
can  be  more  beneficial  than  regular  practice ;  ana  \ 
no  house  of  pretension  skoidd  be  without  a  billiard-  j 
table.  i 


ME.MOKIAL  LITER.VTURK  OF  THE  ! 

AMERICAN  WAR.  i 

nV  O.  O.  THKVKLYAN,  M.  P. 

It  is  im|)Ossihle  to  read  the  story  of  the  Lite  1 
American  war  without  being  conscious  at  every 
turn  that  the  democratic  patriotism  of  all  .ages  is 
the  same  in  its  leading  features.  In  intelligent  '  j 
valor,  in  elasticity  of  temper,  in  versatility,  energy,  ' 
and  enterprise,  there  wivs  much  in  (‘ommon  between  ^ 
the  Athenian  militia  and  the  citizen  warriors  who 
numdied  under  Sherman  and  Grant.  Our  pro-  . 
fessional  soldiers  an*  too  apt  to  ignore*  these  {pmli- 
ties  (which  are  the  peculiar  excellences  of  an  army 
of  fi-ee  men  fighting  for  an  object  wliich  they  aji-  \ 
prcciate),  and  were  forever  dwelling  upon  that  im-  i 
patience  of  discipline,  and  those  occasional  niani-  i 
fi"stations  of  unsteadiness  in  the  field,  which  were 
.at  least  as  noticeable  at  Deliiini  and  Clueronea  as  ll 
at  Chancellorsville  and  Chicamauga.  And,  if  the  j 
heroes  of  Plutarch  fought  better  than  the  undisci-  ij 
plined  levies  who  behaved  as  raw  troops  alwaj's 
did  and  will  behave  at  Bull  Run  and  Ball’s  Blulf, — 
at  any  rate  no  free  Greek  city,  save  Sparta  in  her 
best  days,  ever  sent  forth  a  force  which  could 
match  the  annies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Tennes¬ 
see  in  the  years  1864  and  1865.  Laconic  in  every 
sensi^  was  the  answer  of  the  officer  detached  to  hold 
the  Allatoona  Pass  agiiinst  all  comers,  who,  when 
he  had  been  surrounded  by  vastly  superior  numbers 
replied  to  the  conventional  summons  to  spare  the 
needless  effusion  of  blood  by  quietly  observing  that 
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he  was  ready  for  the  needless  effusion  of  blood 
whenever  it  should  suit  the  Confederate  general ;  — 
gallant  words,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  good. 
And  Leonidas  and  his  countrymen,  performing 
their  national  toilet  in  preparation  for  the  death 
which  they  knew  to  be  inevitable,  find  a  parallel 
among  those  veterans  in  Meade’s  army  who,  when 
their  division  was  ordered  upon  a  desperate  service, 
were  observed  to  be  silcntljf  writing  their  names 
upon  slips  of  paper  and  pinning  them  to  the  breasts 
of  their  blouses. 

Nor  did  these  modern  republicans  fall  short  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  performance  of  the  last  oflices 
I  towards  those  who  had  fallen  in  war.  From  every 
I  corner  of  that  vast  battle-field  stretching  over  eigh- 
j  teen  hundred  miles  from  Maryland  to  farthest 
I  Texas,  the  railways  brought  back  the  embalmed 
'  bodies  of  their  slain  to  the  farmsteads  of  Vermont 
I  and  Illinois.  Thfen,  too,  were  heanl  once  more,  in 
i  unconscious  imitation  of  old  Athenian  custom, 

;  panegyrics  pronounced  over  the  honored  dead  by 
i  chosen  orators  in  solemn  assembly  of  the  people. 

’  Such  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  conse- 
!  cration  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  —  a  speech 
I  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
touching  passage  of  the  funeral  oration  in  the 
I  second  book  of  Thucydides. 

'  “We  have  come,”  he  said,  “to  dedicate  a  por- 
j  tion  of  this  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
\  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
I  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
I  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
i  dedicate,  —  we  cannot  consecrate,  —  we  cannot  hal- 
j  low  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 

'  who  struggled  here,  have  consecraUul  it  far  above 
]  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
'  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  — 

I  but  it  can  never  toilet  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
j  rather  for  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced :  that  from  these  hon¬ 
ored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
[  tion,  —  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
'  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  —  that  this  nation, 
i  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  — 

I  and  that  government  of  the  jieople,  by  the  people, 

!  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

I  But  the  most  notable  of  all  the  memorial  litera- 
'  ture,  prose  or  verse,  which  the  occasion  produced, 
was  the  ode  recited  at  the  commemoration  of 
Harvard  University,  which  fell  in  the  July  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  close  of  the  war,  by  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell,  himself  a  professor  at  that  institution. 
The  circumstances  were  in  themselves  a  poem. 
Ninety-five  graduates  and  under-graduates  most  of 
them  quite  young  men,  had  perished  in  the  course 
of  the  past  four  years.  Twenty-six  had  died  of  fa¬ 
tigue,  exposure,  and  camp  epidemics,  and  sixty-nine 
by  the  enemy’s  fire.  Hitherto  known  on  our  side  of 
the  water  by  productions  in  which  his  muse  wears  a 
comic  mask,  the  poet  here  adopts  that  tone  of  grave 
and  elevated  simplicity  which  is  the  essence  of  lyric 
majesty :  — 

Whither  leads  the  path 
To  amjder  fates  that  leads  ? 

Not  down  throufth  flowery  meads,  » 

To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth's  Tainglorious  weeds  ; 

But  up  the  steep,  amidst  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly  hostile  creeds. 

Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  tnutle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate  way, 

And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  dings  to  bleeds. 


Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 

Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Lights  the  biack  lips  of  cannon,  and  the  sword 
Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath  : 

But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  tliought, 

Wheilier  from  Baal's  stone  obscene, 

Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  Qod's  pure  altar  brought. 

Bursts  up  in  flame  *,  the  war  of  tongue  and  pen 
Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was  fraught, 

And,  helpless  in  the  flery  passion  caught, 

Shakes  all  the  pillaretl  state  with  shock  of  men. 

Some  day  the  soft  ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  fue^boset,  pursued. 

Ami  cries  reprtKichful,  *  Was  It,  then,  my  praise, 

Ami  not  myself  was  loved  ?  Prove  now  thy  truth  •, 

1  claim  of  thee  tlie  promise  of  thy  youth  ; 

Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phrase, 

The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate  !  ’ 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 

Ami  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 

So  generous  is  Fate  ; 

But  then  to  stand  b^ide  her, 

When  craven  churls  deride  her, 

To  front  a  lie  in  arms,  and  not  to  yield  ! 

We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and  milk  ; 

But ’t  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 

Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk. 

We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our  best  \ 

Ah,  me !  not  all !  some  come  not  with  the  rest 
Who  went  fi)rth  brave  and  bright  as  any  here  ! 

1  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my  strain. 

But  the  sat!  strioTS  complain, 

And  will  not  please  the  ear. 

1  sw’eep  them  for  a  Ptean,  but  they  wane 
Again  and  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away  in  pain. 

In  these  brave  ranks  I  only  see  the  gaps. 

Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb  turf  wraps, 

Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to  gain. 

Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  living 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving. 

I  with  uncovered  head 
Salute  the  sacred  dead, 

Who  wcut,  and  who  return  not.  Say  not  so  ! 

'T  is  not  the  gnipes  of  Canaan  that  reiaiy, 

But  the  high  faiUi  that  (ailed  not  by  the  way. 

Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave 
No  ban  ofemlless  night  exiles  the  brave ; 

And  to  the  saner  miml 

We  rather  seem  the  dead,  that  stayed  behind. 

Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow ! 

For  never  shall  their  aureuled  presence  lack  : 

I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row 
With  ever*youthful  brows  that  imbler  show. 

*  We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track. 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow, 

Part  of  life's  unalterable  go^, 

Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration. 

They  come  transflgure<l  back 
Sf  cure  from  ehantje  in  th^ir  kigk*kearteU  waySy 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  morn  ou  their  white  Shields  of  Expectatiou ! 

These  sentiments  recall  to  mind  the  expressions 
used  by  Pericles  when  speakin^of  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  Sanii.in  war :  “^ey  are  like  the 
Immortal  Gods;  for  the  Gods  themselves  are  not 
visible  to  us ;  but  from  the  honors  they  receive  and 
the  blexsings  they  bestow,  we  conclude  that  they  are 
immortal ;  and  so  it  is  with  those  who  have  died  for 
their  country.” 

The  memorial  volumes  to  which  Ijowell’s  o<le 
forms  a  fit  preface,  present  a  very  different  picture 
of  the  part  played  by  New  England  and  the  Western 
States  from  that  which  some  of  our  contemporaries 
thought  fit  to  sketch  for  their  own  contemplation. 
The^s  in  the  first  pages,  we  may  read  how  James 
Wadsworth,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  of  Northern  land  owners,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
abandoned  comfort,  and  position,  and  domestic  ties, 
and  fought  through  all  the  ^at  Virginian  battl^, 
until,  in  the  crisis  of  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  Wil¬ 
derness,  at  the  head  of  his  shattered  division,  he 
threw  himself  across  Longstreet’s  victorious  path. 
At  last  his  people  gave  way,  and  went  back  without 
him.  He  was  found  by  a  Confederate  ofiicer  “  in 
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the  wools,  fifteen  paces  to  the  left  of  the  Plank 
Itoad.  None  of  the  Federal  dead  or  wounded  were 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  nearer  than  he  was 
to  the  open  field,  towards  which  the  attack  had  been 
directed.  lie  was  lying  upon  his  back  under  a  shel¬ 
ter-tent,  which  was  e.xtended  over  him  at  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  two  upper  corners 
being  attached  to  boughs  of  trees,  and  the  lower  ones 
and  the  sides  supported  by  muskets.  The  officer 
recognized  him  l)y  a  paper  with  his  name  on  it, 
which  luid  been  pinned  to  his  coat.  Ilis  appearance 
was  perfectly  natural,  and  his  left  hand  grasped  the 
stock  of  one  of  the  supporting  muskete  near  the 
ground.  Ilis  fingers  played  with  the  trigger,  and  he 
occasionally  pushed  the  piece  from  him  as  fiir  as  he 
could  reach,  still  grasping  it  in  his  hand.  Suppos¬ 
ing  he  might  wish  to  send  some  message  to  his  fami¬ 
ly,  the  officer  addressed  him.  'Die  general,  however 
paid  no  attention  to  the  words,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
him,  although  the  expression  of  his  face  was  calm 
and  natural,  and  his  eyes  indicateil  intelligence.  It 
was  in  this  state  that  he  was  taken  to  one  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  hospitals.  No  medical  skill  could  save  his 
life.  He  lingered  from  Friday  until  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  the  8  th  of  May.” 

We  m.ay  read,  too,  of  men  weakly,  poor,  and  some 
already  elderly,  who  went  into  the  ranks  as  common 
soldiers,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  and  not  of  glory. 
Take,  for  instance,  Daniel  Hivck,  who  “graduated 
in  1856,  having  at  the  time  the  intention  of  study¬ 
ing  law'.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  out  this  inten¬ 
tion,  but  connected  himself  with  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  father  in  'raunton,  and  there  remained 
till  January,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  M.-issachusctts  Battery.  He  remained  in 
camp  at  lieadville  about  four  weeks,  and  was  de¬ 
tailed  as  a  clerk  at  head-quarters.  At  a  review  of 
troops  by  Mi^'or-General  Burnside,  he  stood  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  with  wet  feet,  and,  being  physically  deli¬ 
cate,  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  He  went  home  on  a  fui^ 
lough  of  three  days,  which  was  afterwanls,  on  his 
continued  illness,  extended  to  three  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  camp,  but  w.os 
dropped,  during  that  month,  for  physical  disability, 
without  having  been  mustered  into  the  si-rvice. 

“  Persevering  in  his  efforts  to  join  the  army,  he 
went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  during  the  same  month,  but  was  again  taken 
ill  before  being  assigned  to  any  regiment,  ami  died 
at  Hartfonl,  April  17,1864,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
His  friends  were  with  him  in  his  last  illness,  and 
bore  his  bo<ly  home  lor  burial. 

“  Thus  died,  after  two  enlistments  within  two 
months,  both  times  of  a  private  soldier,  and  the 
second  time  with  the  hand  of  death  almost  visibly 
upon  him,  a  voung  man  who  was  sc.orcely  known 
even  to  his  ciassiuates,  and  who  was  yet  endeared 
to  those  who  knew  him  by  many  amiable  uualities. 
He  died  without  seeing  a  battle-field,  liis  name 
hardly  appears  upon  the  military  records  of  his 
country,  but  he  gave  her  all  he  had  to  give,  —  even 
hie  life.” 

Later  in  the  book,  when  the  births  begin  to  date 
no  earlier  than  the  forties,  we  come  upon  lads  of  the 
type  that  our  Universities  know  so  well,  —  deep  in 
1*1^,  and  Emerson,  and  Carlyle, — forever  discussing 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  life  of  contemplation, 
—  pining  after  an  ideal,  and  finding  it,  where  once 
tliey  little  expected,  in  a  brief  career  of  hardship  and 
peril,  —  going  home  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia  to  be  | 


cured  of  their  wounds,  like  schoolboys  returning  for 
the  holidays,  until,  after  some  murderous  day,  instead 
of  the  son  or  brother,  there  came  a  letter  from  the 
commanding  officer,  accompanied  by  a  sword,  or  a 
watch,  or  a  pocket-book  scribbled  over  with  the 
familiar  handwriting.  Such  was  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  one  of  Sheridan’s  ablest  cavalry  colonels,  at 
nineteen  much  given  to  mysticism  and  transcenden¬ 
talism  ;  at  nine-and-twenty,  in  the  moment  of  vic¬ 
tory,  shot  through  neck  and  lung  on  the  back  of  1m 
fourteenth  charger.  Such  were  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
and  his  fellows,  steadfastly  facing  the  scorn  and  rid¬ 
icule  bestowed  on  all  who  served  with  black  regi¬ 
ments,  cheerfully  submitting  to  the  prospect  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  neither  quarter  nor  Christian  burial,  and 
being  huddled  into  a  trench  along  with  their  dead 
negroes, —  a  shameful  grave  in  the  estimation  of  a 
Soutliem  planter,  but  one  where  a  brave  man 
may  rest  as  iM'acefully  as  in  a  village  churchyard, 
and  as  nobly  as  beneath  the  aisle  of  a  proud  and 
ancient  minster.  And  to  think  that,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  men  —  our  eijuals  in  birth,  ci^ 
cumstances,  and  education,  —  happier  than  us  in 
that  they  po.ssessed  a  cause  for  which  they  liad  a 
right  to  labor  and  to  suffer  —  was  successfully  con¬ 
cealed  A-om  us  homestaying  youth  !  That  we  Were 
almost  brought  to  believe  that  a  nation  composed  of 
high-souled  descendants  from  the  loyal  chiviUry  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  been  subjugated  by  a 
heterogeneous  mob  of  aliens  officered  by  political 
jobbers ! 

“  Who  now  sliall  sneer  ? 

Who  dare  attain  to  say  we  trace 

Our  lines  to  a  plebeiaa  race? 

Roundhead  airl  Caralier  ! 

Preams  are  those  noroes  erewhile  in  battle  loud  | 

Forceles.'t  is  the  shaiiow  of  a  cloud 
Tlipy  live  but  iu  Uie  eur. 

That  is  best  blood  that  hatii  most  Iron  In 
To  etiifc  rt’sulve  with,  pouring  wiUiout  stint 
For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 

Toll  us  not  of  L*lanta(teQets, 

Hapsbur^ri,  and  Quelfs,  wh^  thin  blood  crawls 
Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl ! 

How  poor  their  out-worn  coronets 
!ltatchcd  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic  wreath 
Our  brave  flir  liouor’s  blason  ^all  bequeath. 

Throu^  whose  desert  a  rescued  nation  sets 
Her  heel  on  treason  and  the  trumpet  hears 
Shout  victory,  tingling  Eumpe^s  sullen  ears 

With  vain  resentments  and  more  vaiu  regrets  !  ” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  Review  praises  Walt  Whitman. 

The  ex-King  of  Hanover  saj's  that  “  William” 
of  Prussia  is  the  modern  Seizer  ! 

George  S.4XD  is  said  to  have  written  a  three- 
act  opera,  baseil  on  her  own  sickly  story  of  “  La 
Petite  Fadette.” 

The  amiable  people  of  Lisbon  have  lately  been 
amusing  themselves  by  burning  Queen  Maria  Pia  in 
effigy.  If  people  must  be  burned,  tliat  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  it. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Examiner  pays 
a  hearty  tribute  to  the  recent  poems  of  Mr.  Whittier. 
The  critic  concludes  a  long  and  careful  review  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  “  Snow-Bound  ”  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wonls :  “  Admirers  of  Mr.  Whittier  will  be 
glad  to  read  over  one  of  his  best  works  in  this  sump¬ 
tuous  edition  ;  and  those  who  have  yet  to  discover 
their  charm  c.an  make  no  better  beginning  than  with 
‘  Snow-Bound.’  ” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  praises  Prof.  Agaswz’s  re¬ 
cent  work,  “A  Journey  in  Brazil,”  characterizing 
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I  it  u  a  “inoet  charming  and  instructive  volume.” 

I  «  The  book,”  it  suggests,  “  should  be  published  in  a 
!;  smaller  form;  for  it  will  be  an  indispensable  com- 

I  panion  for  every  traveller  in  Brazil,  and  its  high  in- 
|j  trinsic  merits  assure  for  it  general  favor  and  circu- 
l!  lation.” 

i  Lai>y  Godiva  is  the  subject  of  a  new  drama  short- 

i ;  ly  to  be  brought  out  at  a  Loindon  theatre,  —  Astley ’s. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  manager  ha.s  secured  the  ser- 

II  vices  of  Miss  Menken  for  the  principal  character. 

As  interesting  ceremony  lately  took  place  at 
li  Rome.  The  Pope  held  a  public  consistory,  at  which 
''  the  six  new  Carilin^  took  the  oaths  and  received 
.1  their  hats.  Cardinal  Bonaparte  received  the  title 
jj  of  Saint  Puderitius.  The  elevation  of  an  ecclesiastic 
ji  bearing  the  name  of  Bonaparte  is  an  event  of  his- 
il  torical  significance. 

!ll 

j  The  Saturday  Review  gives  two  or  three  of  its 
!  columns  to  a  critical  estimate  of  Bandmann.  The 
]  critic  does  not  greatly  admire  the  play  of  Narcisse. 

I  He  says  :  “  Advantageous,  however,  as  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  Narcisse  have  proved  to  Mr.  Bandmann,  it 
i  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  character  is  one  of 
I  those  that  necessarily  carry  the  actor  along.  To  many 
actors  of  loftjr  aspirations  the  part  would  even  ap¬ 
pear  thankless,  so  few  are  the  occasions  it  aflbrds  for 
!  the  ordinary  means  of  proilucing  a  strong  effect. 

I  But  the  great  success  of  ]\Ir.  Bandmann  is  beyond  a 
;  j  doubt.” 

,  Apkoi*os  of  the  latest  photographic  novelty,  —  a 
!  carte  representing  “Miss  Ada  iNIenken  and  the  potd 
I  Swinburne,” —  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks :  “  As 
I  it  appears  in  the  shop  windows  it  looks  very  real ; 
j  but  as  there  is  a  trick  of  photography  which  enables 
the  artist  to  place  the  same  person  in  two  different 
I  positions  and  costumes  in  the  same  picture,  we  arc 
1  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  poet  and  the  actress 
posed  for  the  carte  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We 
Iwpe  not,  but  if  it  should  be  proved,  that  it  is  not  a 
genuine  representation  after  all,  what  a  libel  has 
been  committed !  Whether  the  poet  or  the  actress 
has  most  reason  in  such  a  case  to  complain  we  shall 
not  presume  to  say.  The  conception  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one,  and  it  Inis  not  even  the  merit  of  origi¬ 
nality.” 

“Luntvio,  the  second  king  of  Bavaria,”  says 
the  Spectator,  “  is  about  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
!  brother  Otho,  a  hwl  of  nineteen.  The  House  of 
j  Wittclsbach  seems  to  have  a  talent  for  abdication, 
this  being  the  second  within  twenty  years.  The 
king’s  grandfather  abdieated  lest  he  should  imperil 
his  dynasty,  but  he  himself  gives  no  reason  except 
that  he  is  bored  to  death.  lie  looks  like  a  crowned 
Shelley,  and  probably  is  one,  .music  supplying  to 
him  the  place  of  poetrj-.  He  is  artist  to  the  core, 
and  the  duty  of  governing,  improving,  and  making 
!  happy  four  millions  of  people  devotedly  attached  to 
1  him  wearies  him  inexpressibly.  He  wants  to  study 
I  and  compose  in  retirement,  and  so  surrenders  a 
crown  which  he  has  always  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  of  conceivable  burdens,  except  a  wife. 
Common  people  will  probably  think  his  choice 
somewhat  ignoble,  but  after  all  Bavaria  is  no  worse 
off  than  if  he  had  died,  —  and  kings,  it  is  credibly 
reported,  do  die.” 

The  announcement  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Emperor  Maximilian  is  well  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  melancholy  kind  of  interest;  ami  On  the 
Wing,  by  Maximilian,  late  Emperor  of  Mexico,  will 
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be  read  by  many,  under  the  influence  of  curiosity  or 
of  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  Austrian 
prince.  This  work  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  | 
the  author’sAcareer  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  transcript  of  j 
a  journal  kept  by  him  in  1850,  when  he  was  a  very  | 
young  man,  and  full  of  the  buoyancy  and  hopeful-  j  | 
ness  of  youth.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  made  up  of  i  j 
the  details  of  a  visit  to  Greece,  where  Maximilian  i  j 
was  the  guest  of  the  now  exiled  royal  family.  The  I ! 
remaining  portion  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Smyrna  and  | 
other  places  in  .\sia  Minor.  The  Archduke’s  diary  1 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  amiability  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  ' 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  an  imagination  that  ! 
was  kindled  equally  by  the  glowing  colors  of  an  i 
Oriental  city  and  the  cla-xsic  splendors  of  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  and  the  Temjile  of  Victory.  The  reader  will  | 
be  struck  with  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  | 
social  life  of  Greece,  as  this  young  prince  saw  it  i 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  that  of  the  Me.\ican  Repub-  | 
lie  or  Empire.  An  account  of  a  visit  which  he  i 
made  with  the  Queen  to  a  convent  in  the  neighbor-  j 
hood  of  Athens  is,  perhaps,  the  best  piece  of  descrip-  I 
tion  in  the  book.  The  perils  of  the  ride  up  almost 
inacces.sible  paths  and  along  the  verge  of  yawning  | 
precipices  are  vividly  sketched.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
man  who  could  write  so  well  at  eighteen  did  not 
devote  himself  wholly  to  literature.  He  would  then 
have  saved  himself  from  a  more  ugly  fall  than  the 
one  he  dreaded  when  visiting  the  Greek  monks  on 
their  rocky  cliff. 

The  Tom.vii.vwk,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
first  class  comic  journal,  lays  the  following  enigma 
before  its  readers  ;  — 

(),  all  vrho  lore  marvels,  come  look  well  at  me  ! 

I 'm  the  strangest  Enigma  yon  ever  did  see  ; 

The  Chameleon’s  true  color,  you  all  will  ajrree, 

Is  more  easy  to  catch  than  the  real  hue  of  me. 

Now  red  as  a  lobster,  Just  boiled  to  a  turn. 

In  a  deep-glowing  furnace  of  bliwhes  1  bum ; 

Now  wliite  as  the  foam  of  the  rock-kissing  wave, 

I  stalk  like  a  spectre  fresh  loosed  from  the  grave. 

Gny,  sad  ;  gentle,  Aerce  ;  wise,  foolish  ;  sharp,  green ; 

Katicing,  provoking  *,  storm-troublcil,  serene  ; 

I’roud,  humble  ;  hursb,  mild  \  now  noble,  now  mean  ; 

Such  a  cento  nf  qualities  never  was  seen. 

Without  me  the  world  were  a  desert,  Ood  knows  ; 

Without  me  this  life  were  but  perfect  repose  *, 

Hut  for  me  earth  were  Heaven,  —  descril>e  roe  wlio  cun,  i 

Half  demon,  half  angel,  and  m&ce  than  half  man.  | 

I  was  bom  to  be  ruletl,  yet  I  govern  mankind,  j 

Th<)ugh  weak  is  my  boily  and  weaker  my  miiBl ;  I 

The  monarch  wliose  frown  e*en  the  bravest  might  dread,  1 

At  my  feet  as  a  suppliant  l>ows  his  proud  head  ;  * 

The  tyrant,  to  whom  all  Uie  world  knelt  in  awe,  1 

The  humblest  of  slaves  owned  my  fancy  as  law  ; 

Vnarmed,  1  have  crushed  whole  armies’  vast  migiit, 

And  the  conquests  of  years  have  regained  in  one  uighU 

Though  such  be  my  power,  yet  am  I  not  free, 

Eor  a  desixH’s  caprice  plays  tbe  lonl  over  me  *, 

No  man,  no,  nor  woman,  this  Thing  without  b^atb, 

Enslaves  my  whole  life  and  ensnares  me  to  death. 

I  smile  as  around  me  I  wind  the  foul  chain, 

.4Qd  stifle  with  laughter  tbe  cries  of  my  pain  ; 

How  hideous  toe’er  be  the  shape  It  commands, 

1  obey  ;  and  deform  myself  as  It  demands. 

To  this  Idol  of  wire,  and  tinsel,  and  paint 

I  bow  down  and  worship  as  holiest  saint ;  : 

Though  both  body  and  soul  corrupted  must  grow  j 

By  lu  pestilent  influence,  yea,  though  I  know  | 

That  Its  service  is  death  to  all  mind  and  all  heart,  j 

Yet  no  effi>rt  I  make  from  this  service  to  part.  j 

A  WITTY  writer  in  a  French  newspaper,  rejoicing 
over  the  rejection  of  the  law  on  the  press,  observes 
that  he  is  now  able  to  invade  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  private  life  by  announcing  that,  the  other 
evening,  at  a  certain  house,  Mdllc.  A.  and  Mons. 

B.  enchanted  a  large  party  of  friends  by  their  per¬ 
formance  of  a  duet,  that  MM.  C.  and  D.  put  every 
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one  into  good  humor  by  some  delightful  chanson- 
nettes,  and  that  a  trio  was  performed  with  great 
taste  on  the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  by  MM. 
E.,  F.,  and  G.  If  the  law  had  passed,  this  would 
have  cost  him  4,000  francs,  at  the  rate  of  500  for 
every  contravention  of  the  law  against  publishing 
the  facts  of  private  life.  It  would  have  cost  him 
2,500  francs  to  add  that  five  of  the  guests,  names 
given,  played  a  little  theatrical  piece  with  much 
applause,  another  500  for  announcing  that  a  certain 
author  had  read  some  verses  of  his  new  jioem,  —  in 
all,  7,000  francs,  besides  a  very  grave  rebuke  for 
having  hinted  that  these  verses  were  c.xtremely 
charming,  and'  better  than  .anything  that  had  been 
heard  in  the  theatres  for  a  long  time, 

Accokdixo  to  the  French  correspondent  of  the 
London  Star,  the  Euipre.ss  is  not  afllicted  by  the 
royal  weakness  of  loving  /lattery.  “  Since  she  has 
been  on  the  throne,”  says  the  writer,  “  but  two 
compliments  have  been  jiaid  to  her,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  which  must  have  been  pleasant  and  accept¬ 
able  to  her  Majesty-;  one  of  these  was  in  the  article 
written  in  the  Ihbntu  by  jNI.  de  Sacy,  in  which  he 
styled  her  ‘  la  Sirur  <le  Charite  ’ ;  and  an  ode  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ‘  Eugenie,’  penned  by  AV'^yhl  Edgerton  (?), 
in  which  the  American  poet  congratulates  her  on 
having  accepted  that  title  from  a  dying  woman,  by 
whose  bedside  the  Emjircss.sat  in  the  Hospital 
Beaujou,  and  having  replied,  ‘  C’est  le  jilus  beau 
titre  <{UO  vqus  jniissiez  me  donner,’  his  concluding 
verse  running  thus  in  the  translation  reail  by  her 
M.ajesty :  — 

‘  Oublienae  de  noi,  dc  sceptre,  de  couroiiiie, 

Dans  tnute  In  spleiideur  du  plus  uuiiuste  ran^, 

II  est  noble,  it  est  Krand,  0  mynie  MHitiiie 
De  nous  proclanier  tous-isaus  du  inume  sang.  ” 

Tlie  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eiju-ally  disgust- 
e<l  when  he  reatls  an  article  crammed  with  ful.rome 
adulation.  lie  h.ates  flattery,  and  receives  its  c.x- 
pression  with  that  look  of  supreme  indifference  and 
profound  contempt  which  his  peculiar  eyes  iionvey 
so  perfectly.  Still,  he  is  always  gratified  when  his 
exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  are  not  misconstrued  in  the  papers.” 

The  tendercst  feelings  of  Punch  have  been  out- 
ragetl  by  the  jiroiluction  in.  Paris  of  an  opera 
founiled  on  “  Hamlet.”  “  Hamlet  set  to  music  !  ” 
exclaims  Mr.  Punch  in  his  bi.'st  sarcastic  manner. 
“  What  a  lovely'  notion  !  Mmique  par  Ambroise 
Thomas ;  parole*  jnir  William  Shakespeare  !  Ham¬ 
let  sweetly  warbling  ‘  To  be,  or  not  to  be,’  to  the 
beat  of  a  conductor,  and  accompanied  by  fiddles  ! 
Hamlet  with  a  ballet  introduced  in  the  mad  scene  : 
dancers  draped  transparently,  all  capering  and  frisk¬ 
ing,  while  Ophelia  sings  a  waltz,  and  then  very 
picturesquely  drowns  herself  by  lime-light !  Tlie 
Ghost  stalking  on  the  stage  to  the  sound  of  a  dead 
march,  and  then  singing  a  long  solo,  descriptive  of 
his  sufferings !  Alas,  poor  Ghost !  Alas,  jioor  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare  !  Bless  thee,  how  thou  art  trans- 
lateil,  to  plea.se  our  lively  neighbors !  Fancy  ‘  /itrc, 
ou  ne  pas  elre  ’  as  a  sentimental  ditty !  Imagine 
Milord  Hamlet  with  a  tremulous  vibrato,  singing  an 
addiu  to  his  frienil  ‘  ce  fmtrre  Ynrick  !  ’  Conceive, 
as  a  fit  prelude  to  this  exquisite  morfeau,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  church-scene  with  a  chorus  of  old  grave¬ 
diggers,  one  of  whom,  erelong,  when  the  scene  be¬ 
gins  to  flag,  may  dance  a  comic  jjas,  or  give  a  rattle 
with  the  cross-lxines ! 

“  In  winding  up  his  notice  of  ‘  this  most  successful 


opera,’  one  of  ‘  our  own,  Paris  correspondents  ’ 
naively  says :  — 

“  If  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  not  cre.ated  a  Ham¬ 
let,  he  hiLs  given  to  the  world  an  Ophelia  who  will 
never  be  forgotten.’ 

“  Created  .-v  Hamlet !  Ini.igine  a  French  tune- 
maker  cre,ating  a  Hamlet !  One  might  as  re-ison-  j 
ably  talk  of  the  ‘  creation  ’  of  Othello,  when  d<‘liled  | 
as  a  burlesque.  chactin  a  son  ffoi^t.  Only  we  j 

wish  our  lively  friends,  when  they  want  to  spoil  a  ‘ 
play,  would  keeji  their  paws  off  Shakesjieare.  Why 
can’t  they  sing  Voltaire,  or  bring  Corneille  out  at 
the  opera  ?  It  is  bad  enough  to  try  to  translate 
Hamlet  into  Fivnch  :  but  we  can  not  stand  seeing 
‘  Airs  from  Hamlet’  at  the  music-shops,  and  hearing  ' 
them  brayed  forth  by  blatant  Gennan  bands,  or 
squeaked  about  the  streets  by  beastly  barrel-organs." 


SO  FAR,  —  SO  FAR  AWAY. 

Si)  far  aw.ay !  So  far  away ! 

Thy  stars  are  not  the  stars  I  see  ; 

With  me ’t  is  night,  with  thee ’t  is  day. 

And  day  and  night  are  one  to  me. 

So  far,  —  so  far  away ! 

I  faint  ticneath  those  wandering  airs 
Whose  wings  around  the  world  go  free ; 

I  snatch  at  straws  the  whirlwind  bears  — 
Touched  they  the  land  that  blooms  for  thee 
So  far,  —  so  far  away  V 

The  forms  th.at  near  me  breathe  and  move 
Like  visions  rise,  like  visions  flee  ; 

I  cannot  live  to  other  love. 

My  soul  has  crossed  the  deep  to  thee 
So  far,  —  so  far  away  ? 

Earth’s  drooping  shadows  close  me  round. 
The  heavens  have  lost  their  light  for  me, 

Tlie  voice  of  joy  breathes  jiot  a  sound. 

And  hope  swoons  dead  on  yonder  sea 
So  far,  —  so  far  away ! 


ANDROMACHE. 

Ah  me,  my  happy  vouth,  my  woful  age  ! 

The  daughter  of  a  Icing,  and  now  a  slave, 

A  eaptive,  serving  at  a  stranger’s  hearth. 

Widowed  and  childless,  mother  once  and  wife. 
Great  Hector's  wife  and  mother  of  his  child. 

All  comfortless,  did  not  some  pitying  god 
Pour  o’er  my  sleep  the  light  of  suns  long  set; 

One  dream  all  night,  and  every  night  tlie  same  : 

So  bright  ray  dream,  so  pale  my  life,  that  oft 
I  ask  :  “  Is  that  the  life  and  this  the  dream  ?  ” 
Mefliinks  I  stand  upon  the  Trojan  wall 
At  eventide,  his  baby  in  my  arms ; 

I  hear  the  tramp  of  the  returning  host, 

I  see  their  glancing  plumes,  hts  plume  o’er  all ; 
Then,  nearer  drawn,  he  notes  us  and  he  smiles 
And  signals  with  his  sword  :  I  hurry  down 
To  the  Scajan  gate  and  meet  him  entering  in ; 

I  lift  the  child  to  kiss  him,  and  I  feel 
His  mailed  arm  around  me :  —  then  I  wake. 

And  wake  to  know  that  ’twixt  their  graves  and  me 
Roll  the  wide  waters  of  the  iEgean  sea. 


W.  G.  C. 
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